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PREFACE. 



The New World is naturally a source of great interest to 
most English people, and there are few in the old country who 
have not friends or relatives in America. Much has been said 
and written of that country, but it covers such a vast area, its 
progress has been so rapid, and its future is so promising, that 
the subject is far from being yet exhausted. A "run over to 
the States " is a matter of far less importance, in these d&ys 
of travel, than a journey from York to London was considered 
\J> fifty years ago. In the way of many, however, who would like 
to see for themselves the state of things across the Atlantic, 
^ there are many obstacles, and to aid in the removing of a few 
^ of these, and to give some practical and useful information, has 
' -^ been the aim of 

N THE AUTHOR. 
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A TOUR IN 

The States and Canada. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Several prominent excursion agents may reasonably claim to 
have created a vast amount of foreign travel. Thousands now 
make tours on the Continent who, a few years ago, were content 
to spend their annual holiday at some near watering place or 
other English pleasure resort. It is well that it should be so, 
for not only health and enlarged information accrue, but people 
of various nationalities are, by these means, becoming far better 
acquainted with each other than was the case twenty to forty 
years ago, and a great civilising power is thus at work which 
diplomatists of powder-and-shot proclivities will be compelled 
in the future to take into consideration. Popular, and deservedly 
so, as continental tours are, I have strong reasons for thinking 
that very many who thus spend their holiday do not know 
what might be done with a few weeks in a visit to the United 
States. 

That such a tour would be gladly welcomed by thousands of 
business men, I am, from experience gained in moving about 
over the greater part of the three kingdoms, thoroughly con- 
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yinced. The general feeling, however, with regard to it is that 
it would take so long to do, and that the journey would in itself 
be so costly, that these barriers stand in the way of its being 
undertaken. The object that I have now in yiew is to prove 
that neither obstacle need deter from a visit to the New 
World. The number of business and professional men who 
need rest and an absolute change is legion. To these let me 
seriously recommend crossing the Atlantic, and seeing for them- 
selves the state of things generally in that immense country on 
the other side. Such a visit could not fail to be fuU of the 
greatest interest to the individual making it. Personally, I have 
accomplished on two occasions what I am now suggesting, and, 
of all the tours which I have made, those which have given me 
the greatest pleasure and general profit have been my six weeks' 
journeys to and from the States and Canada. My route and 
work were carefully planned beforehand, and, nothing occurring 
in any way to hinder my arrangements, I was enabled to be 
back again at business almost on the very day that I had 
calculated prior to sailing. To many, six weeks is not a long 
holiday, and for real enjoyment, coupled with all that can give 
rest and excite interest, commend me to a run over to America 
and back again. 

My endeavour will be to give such practical hints and informa- 
tion that anyone following my suggestions may have a holiday 
which will never fade from memory ; and, if the time is properly 
used, the infusion of fresh ideas, in even such a hasty sight 
of our energetic cousins, can of itseK scarcely fail to fully 
compensate for the pecuniary expense, which need not be by any 
means heavy. 

Sea travelling has moved with the times, and for safety and 
comfort in locomotion I would sooner cross the Atlantic than 
go to Bome. The chief liners of this ocean service are as 
luxuriously furnished as many large hotels, and the conveniences 
are such as many who have never been on board an ocean 
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steamer would little dream of. The carrying of the mails^ and 
the rapidly-increasing number of Americans who now visit this 
country annually, enable the leading companies, by thus creating 
competition, to cater for every reasonable requirement. Coming 
over to Europe is a matter of such common occurrence in the 
States, that the education of our cousins — especially of commer- 
cial men — ^is looked upon as being scarcely completed until they 
have done so ; and they undertake the tour as readily, and in 
hundreds of cases as regularly, as English people rush over to 
the Continent, and so aid to swell the great crowd that now 
yearly cross the Channel. Why there should not be as many 
from this side crossing the Atlantic as there are from the other 
side I fail to see, and, in course of years, as it becomes known 
how much maybe done in a short time and far from extravagant 
outlay, I have not the slightest doubt but that this will be the 
case. 

Bo much, again, is said of the competition of Americans and 
the rapid strides which they are making in their manufacturing 
industries,, that, to see for oneself the actual state of things, and 
where they have advantages over us, should certainly be a good 
incentive to take an opportunity of forming opinions on these 
matters from personal observation. 

Even if there is, to begin with, a dash of the ^' Oh I my 1 1 " 
complaint — ^to use Mark Twain's expressive designation of sea 
sickness — it is really, in many cases at least, more beneficial to 
the system than otherwise. It enhances the enjoyment of the 
after part of the voyage, and gives a relish for meals that no 
amount of exerdse on terra firma can do. Ten days' life on an 
ocean steamer is a holiday in itself. The freedom from post, 
telegraph, and newspapers is a luxury which only those who 
have experienced it can well appreciate. ** Masterly inactivity 
becomes the order of the day. The saloon library is a decided 
boon, and each passenger takes a vast interest in all the others. 
The amount of fraternising between the voyagers places far into 
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the Bhade the most sociable at home " or eyening party which 
takeB place on land. The exchange of opinions, developing into 
discussions more or less excitable on every imaginable topic, is'a 
boon which to many a mind brings a decided change. The 
stereotyped grooves of daily life are quite departed from, and 
what would be considered trivial and commonplace, or even 
infra dig, at home, is at sea looked upon in quite a different 
light. The speed '* she " is making, how the compass stands, 
sighting other vessels, the momentary views of whales or even a 
stray shark, the amusement growing out of watching shoals of 
porpoises with their comical Indian file habit of jumping out of 
the water, all afford a varied source of interest. Shuffleboard, 
nautical quoits, and probably a little dancing, constitute other 
amusements, played over and over again with a zest similar to 
that with whibh schoolboys enter into marbles and the numerous 
sports common to the playground. 

The best months for crossing the Atlantic and for an agree- 
able tour on the other side are April, May, June, and the latter 
part of August, September, and October. The early or the 
later periods of these months should be selected if the in- 
tending voyager has a choice. The great heat of July and 
August, and sometimes of June, account for this, and a further 
reason is that the Americans are themselves taking their holi- 
days during these months, so that anyone going there at these 
periods must expect to find churches closed, those to whom 
letters of introduction may be addressed gone out of town, 
theatres and kindred places of amusement undergoing repairs, 
and other drawbacks which need not now be discussed. From 
95deg. to lOOdeg. Fahr. is a common heat in the sun during 
July and August, and I have, at that time of year, experienced 
104deg. in the shade, but even this great heat I found far less 
oppressive and exhausting than ten to fifteen degrees less in 
England. 



CHAPTER II. 
ACROSS THt: ATLANTIC. 

The choice of an ocean company, and particular ship^ is neces- 
sarily most important. This account is not written with a view 
of making comparisons between the various lines of steamers ; 
but as I desire to be practical in all I have to say^ I may men- 
tion that my own choice has been the Gunard Company, and, 
however often I might be crossing, this line would be my selec- 
tion. Mutsh has been said and written recently about certain 
steamers having crossed from Queenstown to New York in a 
little over seven days, but speed is, after all, not the most 
admirable feature of sea travelling. Safety is, unquestionably, 
the matter of primary concern, and this is as near absolutely 
certain with the Gunard Company's steamers as is possible. For 
forty-two years they have had the proud boast of not having 
lost the life of a passenger, or even a letter; and, as I am 
writing more particularly for those who have never crossed the 
Atlantic, or, possibly, made any long sea voyage, I cannot do 
better than place before their notice the oldest and, in my 
humble estimation, the best of the ocean companies catering for 
this traffic. Again, what is an extra one or two days at sea in a 
journey of over three thousand miles ? Steaming at high pressure 
speed may be, to some extent, amusing to captain and officers, 
but, as the facts of certain greatly lauded swift passages which 
have recently been made become widely known, the public will 
commit themselves very charily to such ships. I may inciden- 
tally mention that for one of these quick passages the consumption 
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of coal was oyer 200 tons per day, that before leaying Liyerpool 
she took on twenty extra stokers, and eyen these were insufficient 
for the work, the hands from the deck haying to be sent down 
to their assistance. Farther than this, she was dangerously near 
icebergs, as she was taking the most direct course, which would 
bring her into their neighbourhood, nearer than a more southerly 
course would haye done. It appeared to me, in fact, just a 
question of drawing the line at a oolor'd gent'man " sitting on 
the safety valye. The Ounard Company, while not claiming to 
haye the fastest yessels afloat, haye ships engaged in this trade 
which will more than compare with those of other competing 
companies. The ayerage passage of their best boats from Liyer- 
pool to New York is from nine to ten days. The companies 
who adyertise quick passages as their leading quality are careful 
to giye the length of time taken in steaming from Queenstown 
to Sandy Hook, on the American side, or vice versd, which 
means a difference of oyer twenty-four hours, as against the 
length of time from Liyerpool to New York. Anyone intending 
to make such a tour as I purpose describing, and who selects one 
of the ships of the Gunard Company, cannot fail to obserye why 
they haye been so successful in ayoiding accidents and loss of life. 
The minutest detail about the yessel and her nayigation is most 
carefully attended to. Every man is appointed for his particular 
work, and that man specially selected for his experience and 
ability for that post. The officers are among the oldest in the 
Atlantic service, and, by liberal pay and good treatment, they 
endeayonr not only to maintain their own reputation, but they 
haye the interests of the Company thoroughly at heart. 

The leading steamers of this company are the Cephalonia,'' 
"Gallia,'* "Seryia," "Bothnia," and "Scythia." The three 
first are yery fine ships— in fact, simply floating palaces, con- 
taining eyery accommodation and requirement possible in sea 
travelling. The two last, by both of which I have crossed, are 
twin ships, and capital sea-going boats. With the view of 
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diminishing the chances of collision^ the steamers of this line 
take a specified course for all seasons of the year. On the out- 
ward passage from Queenstown to New York crossing meridian 
of 50 at 43 latitude^ or nothing to the north of 43, and on the 
homeward passage crossing the meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, or 
nothing to the north of 42. 

The rates are as follows : For saloon passengers, single tickets, 
15, 18, 21, and 26 guineas, according to accommodation; 
return tickets, 80, 85, and 45 guineas. Saturday is the day on 
which the steamers leaye Liverpool for New York, this being 
usually a yery convenient day for commencing a holiday. The 
passage should be booked as early as possible before going, as 
the best state cabins are allotted in priority of application. It is 
advisable to secure a cabin as near the centre of the vessel as 
can be arranged. The difference in the fares I have named 
refers entirely to the position of the state cabin, not to the 
food supplied. This is exactly the same for all saloon pas- 
sengers, and all use]^ the same saloon. With the higher fares, 
two only would share the same state cabin, but with the lower 
fares there might, if passengers were numerous, be three, or 
even four. 

The officers and stewards are most courteous and attentive, 
and personally I cherish some very agreeable acquaintances made 
among the o fficers of the Gunard Company, who are all picked 
men. On the boats I have named there is a captain and six 
officers, and even each of the under officers must have been first 
master of a ship before being eligible as fourth, fifth, or even 
sixth officer on board these leading liners. 

The table is a most liberal one. There are three full meals, 
and supper is also supplied, but without the table being set out 
for it. In order to give something like a- complete idea of how 
ample is the choice of dishes, the following bill of fare for a 
dinner when we were in mid-ocean on the *^ Scythia will be 
interesting : 
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8aup8, 
Kidoey and Tomato. 
Fish. 

Salmon and Lobiter Sanoe. 

Haricot Oz Tail. Frioass^e Calf Head anx Tomatea. 

Giblet Pies. Vegetable Stew. 

Joints — Boast. 
Beef and Baked Potatoes. 
Hannch Mntton, Cnrrant Jelly. Hare, Brown Sanoe. 

Sacking Pig, Bread Sance. 
Tnrkeys, Cranberry Sanoe. Geese and Apple Sance. 

Joints — Boiled, 
Corned Beef and Parsnips. 
Fowls and Parsley Sanoe. Ox Tongne. 

Vegetables, 

Plain Boiled Potatoes. Croqnettes ditto. 

Mashed Tornips. Lima Beans. Bice. 

Entremets, 

Bread and Bntter Pndding. Italian Creams. 

Apple Charlotte. Damson Yol-aa-Yent. 

Orange Mirlitons. 

Dessert. 

Apples, Pears, Pineapple, Oranges. 
Barcelona Nnts. Almonds and Baisins. 

Tea and Coffee. 

The choice for breakfast (8.30 a.m. to 10 a.in.) and lunch 
(1 o'clock) is just as complete as can be wished for such meals. 

The same seat at table is retained during the whole voyage, 
and so the gathering soon becomes of quite a family character, the 
same faces being seen at every meal, unless, from motives of 
domestic economy^ tbe said faces be conspicuous by their absence. 
These opportunities of forming acquaintances are really to be 
appreciated. It is very probable that at the seasons of the year 
to which T have referred there will be among the passengers some 
representing almost every European nationality, and again likely 
that there will be some of these who have travelled over the 
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greater portion of the whole world. On a recent voyage, we had 
Swedes, Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, and Spaniards, as well 
as Canadians and Americans, thus illustrating the great popu- 
larity of the company I have named. 

It is wonderful how communicative people become at sea. 
Being thrown on each other's and on their individual resources 
for a period of some ten days aids considerably in cultivating a 
general desire to be agreeable, and to give and receive informa- 
tion. In connection with this matter, I may state that on my 
return voyage in May we had a celebrated English Arctic ex- 
plorer, who gave us in the saloon, on one of the evenings at sea, 
a most interesting lecture on Arctic travelling, a collection being 
made afterwards in aid of the Orphanage for Seamen's Children. 
There is invariably either an impromptu entertainment or concert 
got up on every voyage for the benefit of this admirable institu- 
tion, and the ladies, as a rule, take up the gifts, as, for some 
peculiar reason, it is known that the pockets of the gentlemen 
present suffer far more severely when a lady carries the plate» 
than when those of the male persuasion take this duty in hand. 
Anyone given to making friends and acquaintances cannot fail to 
greatly enjoy the opportunities afforded in this direction. 

As I have already said, a sea voyage is in every sense a real 
holiday — ^to those, of course, who have no great dread of sea- 
sickness, and who stand a good chance of picking up their sea 
legs, say, by the beginning of the third day out. To a business 
man, who has had a year of commercial worry, and who feels 
that his physical machinery requires bracing up, I do not know 
of any better way by which such a happy result can be arrived at 
than by the absolute change that accrues from .a sea voyage. If 
I may digress for a moment, it is only to say that after my return 
from the States I felt so benefited in health that I strongly 
urged two commercial friends (each of whom had, during two or 
three winters, attacks of blood-spitting and a tendency to chest 
weakness and general debility, which might eventually have 
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proyed serious) to take such a trip as I had made> and although 
this is now several years ago, after adopting the plan they 
attributed entirely to this voyage a thoroughly recruited state 
of health. 

The question of sea-sickness is, of course, a vital one to many. 
Unless there is some natural constitutional weakness which 
makes the complaint habitual when travelling by water, there is 
really nothing in itself to deter anyone from making the voyage. 
Many cures and preventatives have been suggested. All may 
prove fruitless if the stomach is out of order, and, in that case, 
the sooner there is a clearance the better. Pyretic Saline is an 
almost indispensable article for a sea voyage. In many instances 
it will prevent sickness, and in other cases greatly alleviate it. 
If not accustomed to sea travelling, it is well to avoid a great 
mixture of foods. The choice at meals is so ample that a little 
dieting is very necessary until the traveller is safe on his sea legs. 
The cabin steward will bring anything needed to the berth. 
The more abstemiousness with regard to intoxicants is exercised, 
the better. Spirits, especially, certainly do not prevent or reduce 
sickness, except in rare individual instances. Hard biscuits and 
water are an old sea captain's remedy, until the system has 
become accustomed to the motion of the vessel. Lying flat on 
the back allays sickness wonderfully. A tight bandage of silk, 
or other material, fastened round the waist is another capital 
' precaution. A pillow or bag, usually termed at sea a " bedfellow," 
to wedge yourself in your berth if the ship is rolling much, is 
also a thing worth remembering. It is advisable to secure the 
upper berth, if possible, for if your companion should be sick, it 
is obviously preferable to be above than below him. 

There is generally a great deal of card-playing during the 
voyage, whichever line is selected, and there are invariably some 
good players at the peculiarly American game of ''poker." 
There is no denying that money is played for in large sums, 
although beans may be the ostensible things which change hands. 
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There are few voyages in which a considerable sum is not lost and 
won, and my advice is to have nothing to do with such games. 
Betting on the speed she " is making daily is another Atlantic 
" sin a pool is every day got up by some enterprising individual 
or other for those who feel so inclined. According to the tastes 
of the tourist he will invest, or not invest, irrespective of anything 
which I might suggest. 

In addition to the other matters to which I have referred as 
aiding to pass the time pleasantly during the voyage, further 
plans will suggest themselves very readily to anyone who goes 
out with a view of securing the fullest enjoyment from the 
passage. The smoke-room, the chief rendezvous, of course, of 
the gentlemen, is usually the scene of much impromptu fun and 
smart repartee, and woe be to the individual who in this sanctuni 
has got the name of " stringing the long bow," or " flinging the 
hatchet " in a conversational sense, for he is sure, for his exag- 
gerations and uncertain facts and information, to be drawn out 
and exposed. 

In moving up and down " the companion " and along the 
corridors, it is well for a novice in sea travelling not to be too 
venturesome. Keep a fast hold of the hand-rail, especially of 
the one to the staircase leading from the saloon up to the deck, 
known in nautical phraseology as above stated. I have in mind 
one gentleman who, on account of ignoring this little precaution, 
had a rib broken. 

In the saloons and state cabins of the leading vessels of the 
Ounard Company there are electric bells, so that there is quick 
communication with the stewards. At the end of the voyage it 
is customary to give the table steward and the cabin steward, 
who have attended on your wants, a small fee — ten shillings each 
is a usual sum, less or more as the tourist may be disposed ; it is 
not compulsory, but in most cases it is cheerfully paid on 
account of attentive and obliging service. 

A word of advice here as to *^ keeping time " at. sea. In 
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jonmeyiog westward — ^ibat is, from LiTerpool to New York — ^ihe 
time if slower, so that a steamer of ordinary speed loses about half 
an honr each day of the mnning time with which she is charged, 
and in the journey home (eastward) gains a corresponding period. 
Attempting to keep the watch with the ship's time would 
thus necessitate putting backward or forward the timepiece, and 
so, perhaps, seriously injuring it. The better plan is to let the 
works run down, and depend upon the ship's bell and the saloon 
clock for the time. The bell time " at sea will soon be 
mastered, and the passengers become accustomed to speaking of 
four," six," and " eight bells," as the case may be, as they 
would on land say two," three," and " four " o'clock, or the 
other hours which a giyen number of strokes represent. In order 
to be more explicit, the following statement will be of service. 
Commencing the day at sea with the half hour after midnight, 
the strokes of the bell will be : 



1 bell i o'clock a.m. 



2 belli 

3 

4 u 

5 „ 
6 

7 M 

8 

1 bell 



1 

U 

2 

2i 

8 

8i 
4 
4i 



2 belli 5 

8 „ 6i 

4. 6 



5 bells 6| o'clock a.m. 

6 »» 7 „ 

^ »> >» » 

8 M 8 „ „ 

Ibell Si „ „ 

2 bells 9 „ „ 

3 » i» t> 

4 )» 10 

5 „ lOi „ 

6 )} 11 » >, 

7 „ lU „ „ 

8 12 noon. 



Then repeat in the same order for the second twelve hours. 

The ship's library is, as a rule, a carefully selected one. Old 
voyagers make a speedy visit to the book-shelves after leaving 
port, and seleot according to taste. This plan affords a better 
ohoioe than when some score of others have thinned the shelves 
by taking to their state rooms whatever they wish to read. A 
hint to the wise will be sufficient. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to advise the intending voyager not to spend too much time 
reading in the saloon if the weather is at all good. To pass as 
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mach time on deck as possible will be the aim of most, as this is 
not only condncive to making the yoyage enjoyable, but certainly 
aids yery considerably in keeping off or alleviating what to many 
is looked upon as a dreadful malady — the mal de mer. 

Baggage. 

Luggftgo ^ &n important consideration in any tour, but 
it is doubly so in a brief trip to the States and back. It is 
advisable to mimimise it to the fullest extent if a short stay 
only is intended. A warm overcoat and a travelling rug should 
be taken for use during the voyage, as the air is often very 
keen, especially in the early mornings and in the evenings. A 
good sized Gladstone bag or portmanteau should afford enough 
room for the ordinary paraphernalia which a tourist desires to 
take with him, but if a longer stay is intended, a trunk or 
additional portmanteau will be necessary. The idea has long 
been exploded of the proverbial traveller coming over with 
iugg^go represented by a toothpick and a paper collar, for the 
personal belongings of a large number who visit Europe can in 
many cases scarcely be contained in two or three monster 
Saratoga trunks, and as many portmanteaus. A tourist suit, 
for travelling and lounging about the deck in, is indispensable, 
and woollen underclothing for wear during the voyage, for the 
reason stated above, will also be found useful. By all means 
reduce the quantity as low as possible, for moving luggage 
about in the States is an expensive item, unless carefully 
watched. Gab fares are exorbitantly dear; as much as six 
shillings being an ordinary fare for less than a mile, and I have 
known three dollars, or twelve shillings, charged for a fraction 
over a mile. What other means of locomotion and dealing 
with luggage there are I will refer to later, but I mention this 
matter of cabs now to show how politic it is to keep the 
quantity of baggage within narrow limits. A further reason 
is that the Gustoms'-house officers are sometimes capricious. 
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and not disposed to view too liberally ''personal effects,** 
especially jewellery and a superabundance of other small pro- 
perty. At the same time, it should be borne in mind that 
the getting up of linen is very dear, and that every article of 
neck-wear, underclothing, clothes, hats, hosiery, boots, &c., is 
about double the price the same article would be with us, so 
that a sufficient supply should be taken to avoid having to 
purchase or being at the mercy of the washerwoman. 

A good opera glass would be found useful, not only during 
the voyage, but on the other side when travelling by rail or 
water. 

Money. 

It is not necessary to get any American money before leaving 
England. Take for use on the other side English gold or 
Bank of England notes. The purser of the ship will change a 
few pounds for first requirements. The rate of exchange 
varies from 4*75 dols. to 4*85 dols. to the pound sterling. 
The tourist will very soon become accustomed to dollars and 
cents., the decimal system being simple and easily mastered. 
The Ounard Company give notes of exchange up to £20 free 
to passengers by their steamers, payable on presentation to 
their New York agents. Letters of credit, where a long tour 
is contemplated, will be found useful, and care should be taken 
to have these drawn on the best banks. The hotel proprietors 
will readily exchange American money for English gold or 
notes, or take same in payment of bills. With regard to the 
total cash requirements for the tour, all depends on the 
tourist himself. I have known £20 be sufficient for three 
weeks' travelling and hotel expenses when in the States. 
Thirty to forty pounds would amply serve, unless surplus items 
were allowed to accumulate, and for each extra week over this 
period say £7 to £10, according to the distances which are 
covered. I purpose, however, to give some tables of expenses 
which will enable an intending tourist to gauge within a little 
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what charges be is likely to meet. It will be advisable that 
a little more money be taken than may be actually required . 
To find oneself with an insufficient supply of the " needful " 
when moving about in one's own country is embarrassing enough, 
but in a foreign land would be far from pleasant. 

Landing. 

About the ninth day out the event of the day will be the 
taking on of the pilot, who generally brings with him a supply 
of newspapers of various dates. Immediately these are in the 
smoke room they are seized, and the leading news of what has 
occurred during the time spent at sea is retailed out as it is 
noticed by those who have secured copies of the papers. During 
the last few days of the voyage there will be placed on the 
saloon tables railway maps, hotel cards, and other miscellaneous 
literature of a like character. It is well to pack up in good 
time, but in doing so it should be remembered that your luggage 
will have to be examined by the Gustoms'-house officers on 
landing, so that keys of trunks, bags, &c., should be kept as 
handy as possible. Your first sight of the New World will be 
Long Island and Fire Island, and very soon afterwards you will 
be in the Hudson Biver, and the medical officer and the Customs' 
officials will board your steamer. With the former you will 
have, personally, nothing to do ; but the steerage passengers will, 
have to pass by him in single file, and exhibit, as a species of 
passport, their certificates of vaccination, without which they 
would not be allowed to land. The doctor of your ship — and 
every vessel carries a duly certified surgeon — ^is, of course, pre- 
sent during this inspection. After that is over, the officers of 
the Bevenue Department will seat themselves in the saloon, and 
passengers will file past. The questions are : 

Name? 

Number of Packages ? 

What description of Packages ? 
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If you have anything liable to duty, you will have to declare it, 
and all outside personal effects are liable to duties, which 
▼ary from 20 per cent, to 60 per cent, on the value. At the end 
of the book will be found a table showing some of the Customs' 
rates. The marvel is that the great American people, who claim 
to be the most enlightened nation in the world, should so meekly 
stand these enormous duties. Everything is taxed, and if you 
wish to see what it means, study the prices in the shop windows, 
or, if you do not see sufficient to convince you there, make 
inquiries, and you will learn enough to make you thankful 
that you belong to a Free Trade country, or I greatly 
mistake. 

The gigantic sum of £30,000,000 is raised annually from the 
customs duties over and above what is required for the expenses 
of government. As to what becomes of this vast sum I would 
advise you to make inquiries when in America. The answer 
that I have always had to the question has been, ''The pro- 
fessional politicians know best — ask them." 

Every passenger has to see after his own luggage. The 
stewards will carry it on deck, and .even on the landing stage, 
but you will have to take the small packages to the officer who 
has possession of the form bearing the number corresponding 
with that of the ticket which had been given to you on the ship. 
After this not always tender-hearted official has very gently (?) 
turned topsy-turvy the contents of your packages, he will very 
generously leave you to pack up again on a floor not always 
noted for its cleanliness. 

Before leaving the ship decide as to which hotel you will go. 
** Garrett's ** Express representative will be in attendance, and, 
after your luggage has been examined, call for him, and he will 
take all of it to the hotel selected, and you will And it there on 
your arrival. He will give you a receipt for the number of 
packages, and you will pay in your hotel bill for this conveying 
of your chattels at the following rates : Half a dollar (2s.) for 
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each trunk or portmanteau, and the Bame sum for two bags, or 
bag and bundle of rugs. 

The system of expressing baggage " is a most oonrenient 
one in the States. By adopting this plan on landing, it leaves 
you quite free to walk to the hotel, or to follow any other course 
which may be agreeable. Do not be alarmed if the luggage 
does not reach the hotel before you, proriding that you go direct 
there. *' Garrett's " man is perfectly safe, and you can fully 
depend on its reaching its destination. 



CHAPTER III. 



HOTELS AND HOTEL LIBE. 



Ambbioan hotels differ in many respects from those on this 
side the Atlantic. Our cousins over the " herring-pond " have 
strong leanings towards hotel life^ and if the statistics could 
only be arrived at of the number who board and live entirely 
in them, it would convey to many in England a singular 
state of things. The usual method adopted, when a couple 
decide to get married, is, instead of furnishing and setting 
up as housekeepers, to go to board . at some hotel, where all 
the cares and worries of domestic life are perhaps avoided, and 
where everything works according to system, with no servants 
to scold, and the wife's hands are not soiled (?) in pastry-making 
and other domestic operations. Ladies come down to breakfast 
in silks and satins, and children are neat and prim, fresh from 
the nurses' hands. From this universal patronage of hotels, 
they have been enabled to establish the biggest things " in 
this line of any country in the world. Not a few commercial 
men, again, will have a bed and sitting room in some of the 
more fashionable parts of the city, and get all their meals in a 
convenient hotel. Whole families board and live in hotels, in 
some cases having private sitting-rooms, in other cases sharing 
the general parlours, which are usually most luxuriously 
furnished. These are, to all intents and purposes, their home, 
and in not a few instances the only home that many children 
know. 
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The Americans argue that the friction of domestie life is 
thus obviated — that it saves trouble, enables them to estimate 
exactly their expenses, and is altogether in accordance with 
their go-a-head procliyities. This may be so, but it destroys 
the very structure of domestic life. There is, in fact, little 
home life in the large cities of the States ; and I am compelled 
to believe that the system is a pernicious one, breeding, as it 
unquestionably does, boldness and masculinity, if I may use 
the word, in the ladies, and unattractive precocity in the 
children. 

That the hotels are well managed is very certain ; that the 
table is good, and the food well cooked and served, all who have 
been in them will readily admit. There are many hotels, and 
the number is a growing one, which are conducted on the 
European plan — ^this means paying a certain price for room 
and each meal — ^but hotels conducted on the customary system 
of the country, the American plan, signify a fixed price for 
bedroom and three consecutive meals per day. This enables all 
visiting them to calculate exactly what they will have to pay, 
so that there need be no uneasiness as to whether "extras '* — a 
very comprehensive phrase so far as many hotels are concerned 
on this side — ^will help to swell the bill. For three meals and 
a room the prices all over the States are 3dols., 3dols. 50c., or 
4dols. per day. The higher rate (sixteen shillings per day) 
is for a bedroom on the second or third fioor; 3dols. 50c. 
(fourteen shillings) per day for a room on the fourth fioor; 
and 3dols. (twelve shillings) for bedroom, on one of the other 
fioors. As there is an elevator in nearly all the hotels, always 
in use, the height of the fioors is not really felt, The meals 
are the same in all cases. When entering the hotel the name 
is registered, and it is most advisable to ynderstand distinctly 
what is the rate at which you will have to pay. 

Many of the hotels are so large that an accommodation of five 
hundred to a thousand bedrooms is not exceptional. The 

o2 
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o£Sce, reading and smoking rooms, are on the gronnd floor, 
where the lavatory, shaving, and hair-cutting departments, 
telegraph and railway ticket o£Sces are usually situated. On 
the first floor, as a rule, are the dining and breakfast rooms, 
and ladies' and gentlemen's parlours. 

No one can complain on the score of the choice of dishes at 
American hotels. It is so ample that it is almost bewildering, 
and the most epicurean taste could not fail to be satisfied. In 
order to show that such is the case, and as a matter of general 
interest, the following copies of menus (not of a picked day or 
specially-selected house) will give a good general idea. It will 
be unnecessary, too, for me to give more than two out of the four 
meals per diem — ^breakfast and dinner — as being indicative of 
what lunch, served at 12.30 to 2.30, and supper, 7 to 11.30 
p.m., are like. These two meals are just as elaborate as the 
others for choice. Baw oysters form one dish of almost everyone 
who sits down at lunch, and of this very palatable and nutritious 
shell-fish there is the most abundant supply — fried, stewed, 
and pickled, or raw, as may be desired. 

BAEAKITAST, 6 TO 11 A.M. 

Orangfes. 

Beefsteak. Kidneys. Ham. Breakfast Baoon. 

Mntton Chopa. Jersey Pork Chops. 

Calf's Liver. Pig's Feet. Country Sausages. Tripe. 

Codfish Balls. Shad. Live Codfish Steaks. 

Panfish. Codfish with cream. Passaio Smelts. 

Smoked Salmon. Fried Eels. Salt Mackerel. 

Fried Saddle Bock Oysters. 

Fried. 

Ham and Eggs. Hominy. Liver and Baoon. 
Tripe. Pigs' Feet. 

Corned Beef Hash, browned. Frizzled Beef with Eggs. 

Chicken. Oysters. Kidneys. Tripe. 
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Boiled; Fried. Scrambled. Poaohed. 
Omelette, plain, with ham, onions, parsley, jelly, and a I'Espagnole. 

Cold. 

Beef. Mutton. Ham. Tongue. Corned Beef. 

Boiled. Baked. Fried. Sant^e. Saratoga Chips. 
Hashed with oream. Lyonnaise. 

Bread, ^c. 

Hot Com Bread. Boston Brown Bread. Vienna Soils. 
Hot Bolls. Milk and Battered Toast. 
Graham Bolls. Griddle Cakes. Wheaten Grits. 

Hominy. Irish Oatmeal. . Boiled Bioe. 



Coffee. English Breakfast Tea. Green Tea. 
Oolong Tea. Chocolate. 

DiNNEB, 5 TO 7 P.M. 

Chicken with rice. Consomm^ Distillac. 

Kennebec Salmon baked with cream. Potatoes & la Brabant. 

Breast of Veal farcie TAnglaise. 
Baked Pork and Beans, Boston style. 

Fillet of Beef piqn^ a Tlmp^riale. 
Sweetbread Croquettes with French peas. 
Timbale of Chicken aux champignons. 
Calf's Brains breaded, tartar sance. 

Bibs of Prime Beef. Spring Lamb, mint sauce. 

Chicken with watercress. Ham, champagne sauce. 

Cold IHsTms. 

Pftt^ de Strasbourg. Ham. Pftt^ de Foie-gras. 
Boast Mutton. Tongue. Boast Beef. 

Bermuda Beets. Potato Salad. Spanish Oliyes. 

Watercress. 
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Mayormaiae. 
Lobster. Jersey Lettaoe. Ohioken. 

Vegetables, 

OnionB, cream sanoe. Ghreen Peas. Stewed Tomatoes. 
Boiled Potatoes. Fried Parsnips. Mashed Potatoes. 

Spinach an jns. Boiled Bice. 

Pastry and Dessert, 

Plnm Padding, brandy and hard sance. 
Sliced Apple Pie. Greengage Tartelettes. 
Mixed Candies. Charlotte Bnsse k la Chantilly. 
Petite Fours. Macaroons Marseillaise. Neapolitan Ice Cream. 
Frnits in Season. Nnts and Baisins. 
English Cheese. Boqnefort Cheese. 

French Coffee. 

The coloured waiters are, as a role^ most attentiye, and, 
althougli some feeing is done, it is not at all general, and a good 
and quick attention to orders may be relied upon. 

I can now indicate a few hotels only where such accommoda- 
tion as that I have been describing may be secured, and in 
naming them I wish it to be distinctly understood that neither 
the publisher nor myself have the least interest in doing so. 
There are others in addition to those I purpose naming which 
are equally good, but as it is an advantage to know and be able 
to decide upon a particular hotel beforehand, the following are 
now given with this practical object in view : 

New York Hotels.—*' The Grand Central," 667 to 677, Broad- 
way; " Grand Union," opposite Grand Central Depdt ; "Inter- 
national," opposite General Post Oflfice ; " Metropolitan," Broad- 
way ; "St. James's," Union-square. Any of these may be 
selected with confidence. They are all conveniently situated in 
the "Up Town" direction — that is, the more fashionable and 
residential part of New York. "Down Town " is the business 
portion of the city. 

There are, of course, many other hotels which could be named, 
and I have no object in mentioning those above and not others, 
but from them there is sufficient choice. It is possible to obtain 
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good accommodation at 10s. per day for room and meals, but the 
table in these cases would necessarily be less elaborate than the 
specimen menu cards which I have quoted. So far as New York 
is concerned, in addition to the leading hotels which could be 
named, there are upwards of 150 others of all grades, and ai 
these board and lodging can be obtained at from 28s. to £3 
per week. 

I have thought it requisite to give an idea of only two meals, 
such as the bill of fare contained on one of the days I was staying 
at a New York hotel. Its comprehensive choice is indicative of 
what might be expected at most hotels charging the tariff 
referred to in the leading cities. Some towns, however, are 
lamentably lacking in good hotel accommodation, and in proof 
of this I might instance Pittsburgh. All the leading hotels of 
different cities are very much the same in character and manage- 
ment. There is always plenty of life and activity about them. 
Some are notoriously political " houses, frequented by members 
of Congress and the scores of wire-pullers who are always to be 
found in their immediate neighbourhood. 

I may say that the bill commences from the meal on the table 
at the time of entering the hotel, and that the rates I have 
named are for three con&mitive meals per day — ^that is, breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, or breakfast, early dinner, and supper. Four 
meals are actually laid, but if the whole are partaken of there 
will be an extra one charged. No allowance is made if you do 
not sit down to any of them. In some respects it may be incon- 
venient to be away sight-seeing, and have to come to the meals ; 
but even with those hotels conducted on the European plan the 
charges for the meals are such that it just amounts to about 
the same as the fixed sum per day for those on the American 
plan. 

Of American hotel life itself opinions would differ. In the 
parlours, furnished, as I have said, in a most superb manner, 
it is an exceptional thing to find a book; but this is easily 
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aoconnted for by the fact of the company in them being very 
general, so that book literature for the use of guests would be 
too much to expect. There are, of course, files of newspapers in 
the reading or writing rooms of all hotels. To the credit of 
American hotels let it be said that there is little apparent 
drinking in them. It is the exception, and not the rule, to see 
wine taken at meals, and it would, I feel sure, be also readily 
granted by all who have visited the States, that there is far less 
open intemperance than is to be seen in some of our principal 
towns. 

A word of advice here will not be out of place — ^avoid 
partaking too liberally of iced water. The very first thing 
set before a guest in every hotel and restaurant is a glass 
of iced water, and in the hot months this is very accept- 
able. Filters containing it are also scattered about the hotel, 
and if you are at all disposed you may have iced tea, iced 
milk in abundance, and a variety of other drinks, treated in a 
similar way, too numerous to mention. If you indulge too freely 
you may have visions and dreams of a dentist, so beware 1 You 
will soon discover that the dental profession is one of the most 
profitable in the States, and it is the excessive use of iced drinks, 
followed often by hot rolls, hot bread, and other foods, which 
makes this simply inevitable. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Of the relative merits of Englisli and American railways, and 
whether travelling is more comfortable in tbe States than with 
ns and on the (Continent, there is a wide diversity of opinion. 
In some respects the Americans have the advantage, but in other 
important details we certainly can claim it. First, and perhaps 
most important, is the matter of the depdts, or stations, as we 
are accustomed to designate them. At those in America there 
is no pretence of a platform, and as the ofiScials are often not very 
numerous, it is no difficult matter for a stranger to take his seat 
in the wrong train, concerning which, when it is ready to start, 
there is no proper signalling off, but the conductor simply calls 
out, " All aboard and in a second the train is off. Those visit- 
ing the States must look out for this " All aboard ?" and be 
careful that they do not lose a moment in getting on the platform 
of the train. 

The great principle upon which life exists in America is that 
the public must look after themselves, and if they do not or 
cannot, the State will not do so for them. This specially applies 
to railways. There are no bridges over crossings, unless in rare 
instances, but simply a board bearing the injunction, Bailroad 
Grossing. — ^Beware of the Engine." The railways cross and run 
along some of the principal streets, and in Philadelphia and some 
parts of Boston, and many other cities, a miscellaneous crowd of 
foot passengers and vehicles waits on each side the rails until the 
train has passed. 
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The Qrand Gentral Dep6t in New York Gity is perhaps the 
finest and largest depdt in the States. Money was lavished on 
it, and yet for conveniences it is far behind the termini of most 
of the railways running into London. The restaurant at this 
large station is nothing more than a cellar, and the same may be 
said of some other depdts in New York, where a meal not only 
costs about five times as much as it should, but is miserably 
served. I was struck with this at the New Jersey central depdt, 
where passengers leave for Chicago and the Western cities. The 
buffet is a counter, dirty and diminutive, and the food — supplied, 
when I was there, by one coloured man and a boy— -was such 
that, on any other visit that I may make, unless I happen to be 
starving, it will not have me for a customer again. When these 
depots are contrasted with St. Pancras or King's Gross, or New- 
street, Birmingham ; London-road Station, Manchester ; or Lime- 
street, Liverpool, for conveniences and accommodation, they come 
out the worse for the comparison. There are no obliging railway 
porters who will, for a few coppers, take your small belongings 
and find out for you a comfortable comer. The passengers on 
the American railways walk down the long passage of the Pull- 
man cars, loaded with their small packages, and stow them 
away as best they may. 

The Pullman day drawing-room and the sleeping cars are 
luxuriously furnished and in every way convenient. These are 
charged extra to the ordinary fares, according to the distance 
travelled. From 2dols. to 4dols. additional may be accepted as 
a criterion. The Pullman is really the American first dass, and 
that next it, designated on all the American railways as first, is 
the only one which those visitors at all likely to go out simply on 
a tour would care to make use of. These are the long cars with 
a passage down the centre, and reversible cushioned seats on 
either side to hold two in each. In every carriage are a lavatory 
and stove, and the latter, even in April, is often kept burning 
with anthracite coal to a most unbearable heat. When once in 
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the train there is little chance of going wrong, as the conductor 
walks from end to end of it between each station. There is 
always company in the carriage, and no chance of molestation in 
any way, night or day, unless, of coarse, a man courts it. The 
company is necessarily of a mixed character, but that is of no 
consequence in travelling by American lines. There may be a 
baby or two, but there will be no drinking from flasks, no rowdy- 
ism, and I am bound to say I never yet saw an American placing 
his feet on the cushion of the opposite seat in close proximity 
to a lady's dress, as has often been described as a peculiarly 
American mode of expressing manly independence. 

At certain stations the conductor will call out, " Fifteen (or 
twenty) minutes for breakfast," dinner, or supper, as the case 
may be, and at all the depots where the trains are fixed to stop 
in this way there is a marked difference in the accommodation 
provided and the food supplied, from what I have mentioned as 
being the case at the two New York depots specially named. 
The usual charge for sitting down to breakfast or supper at these 
restaurants is from half-a-dollar to a dollar, and for dinner from 
one to two dollars, and the food is, as a rule, both good and well 
served. 

There is a peripatetic bookseller on every train who brings 
round newspapers, books, and magazines, and, by way of change, 
fruit and candy ; he walks from one end of the train to the 
other, pushing his wares with the enterprise peculiar to the 
country, and in a way that will sometimes strike the stranger as 
being very odd. 

The baggage system in operation on the American railways is 
decidedly the best for long journeys, but for the many short 
journeys on our English railways it is scarcely applicable. It is 
only necessary for the passenger to have his luggage taken to the 
^ftggage ofiSce, and there he can have it checked to whatever 
station he likes ; he holds as a receipt for his packages brass 
checks, bearing numbers which correspond with the numbered 
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checks on his luggage. The passenger need not take the slightest 
trouble about his luggage during the journey, for on reaching the 
end of it he has only to present these brass checks, or hand them 
to an Express " agent (who enters the train several stations 
before arriving at a large town), and this official will take the 
luggage to wherever one wishes. Should the traveller desire to 
break his journey — as there is every facility for doing, intimation 
only requiring to be given to the conductor, who will endorse 
the ticket — ^the luggage will be kept at the station to where it 
has been checked, and it is impossible for anyone else to obtain 
it without the brass tokens in possession of the owner. This is 
an admirable system, and works remarkably well in the States, 
saving, as it does, all the worry of seeing baggage labelled and 
looking after it when there are changes at junctions. 

The speed of the trains on the American railways is not so 
great as with us, and there are few trains for the long journeys, 
but this is not to be wondered at, considering the immense mile- 
age of many of the companies. The trestle bridges over rivers 
and ravines will greatly interest the traveller who is in America 
for the first time, unless he happens to be of a very nervous 
temperament ; but all persons, whether nervous or not, I would 
advise not to remain outside on the platform of the carriage when 
4;he train is running. 

In order to accomplish as much as possible in a limited time, 
it will be necessary to do a little night travelling, but this to 
many would not be a hardship. The Pullman sleeping cars are 
quite as comfortable as a bed at an hotel. If the traveller is 
not disposed to go to the expense of two dollars per night 
extra for these, he will be able to make himself comfortable in 
the first-class carriage with a rug and an air pillow. He will 
have the consolation of not finding himself alone any time during 
the journey. 

With regard to fares, I have given at the end of the 
book a table of rates to the leading places, but for first class 
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the average in the Middle States and New England is Id. to 
lid, per mile, and from l^d. to 2^. per mile in the Western 
and Southem States, with the extra sum, as already named, 
for the Pullman sleeping or day drawing-room cars. Where 
there is strong competition the fares are lower. During the 
early months of 1882, so great was the competition between 
two companies, that each carried passengers from New York to 
Chicago for 3dols., or 12s. The usual sum was, however, charged 
for the return journey by both companies. 

Tickets can be purchased at most hotels or ticket establish- 
ments, or even from the conductor on the train. Do not buy from 
the ticket " smashers " or "jobbers " who hang about some rail- 
way depots. 

It will be useful to know that an " air route," which the tourist 
will see well advertised all over the States, means a direct line ; 
and a ''lightning express " is simply a fast train. 



CHAPTER V. 



NEW YORK AND ITS SIGHTS. 



I HAYS already referred to the matter of cab fares. These aie 
exorbitantly dear, and in all cases when hiring them it is most 
necessary to make the bargain beforehand ; but even by so doing 
the price will seem not only excessiye bat most unjustifiable. 
Six shillings (Idol. 50cents) is quite an ordinary fare for a 
short distance, and I have known 3 dols., or 12s., paid for a 
fraction over a mile, so that those hiring them will require to 
know what they are about, or a few pounds in Jehus will very 
soon melt. There is, however, a splendid service of tramcars — 
^' horse cars" they are termed in the States — stages, or 
omnibuses, and the overhead railroad, of which an engraving is 
given on page 31. This latter is a novelty which no other city 
in the world presents. The line now almost encircles the city, 
and the rails are on a level with the second-floor windows of the 
houses and places of business, and in some streets higher than 
this. Although accidents are not at all common on the line, 
personally I prefer the tramcars, which in many streets run 
underneath the ironwork of the "Jj** road, as the railway is called. 
The speed, of course, is not so great as by rail. The fare is 
10 cents (5d.) for any distance by the railway, and by the tram- 
cars 5 cents, or 2^. The streets in New York and other leading 
cities, as all know who have read of America, intersect each 
other at right angles, and there is a perfect network of tramways 
along these, so that there is no difficulty in reaching any part of 
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the city* Broadway and Fif tli^aTenne are tke principal Btreett 
where the tramway is not laid, and along these thoroughfares there 
are mnning the at ages, drawn by two horses, to which I hare 
referred. These have no conductor ^ the man on the box acting 
in the doahle capacity of driver and conductor. Pasaengers drop 
their fare (5 cants for any distance) into a bos: placed so that the 
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driver can see it. If change is wanted, it can be obtained from 
the drirerj who passes it in sealed enye lopes in eonyenient attms 
through a little hole, and the person requiring this opens the 
€iiYelope and drops the right fare in the bo^. A more effectual 
way of preventing peculation it would be im possible to imagine. 
Paasengen thus look after themselyei, hailing the stage or 
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...V. paved is the city, more 
. 4v 'Awi New York is an island 
•u uviil harbours in the world. 
Uivor and East Eiver. This 
J, .jt^iiliiii'HH and health to the city, 
...iA^«u tuunicipality, the streets are 
, ... iitoa. and the general sanitary 

.omtiioiit and special sights, but 
V' .»ao to the Fifth-avenue. This 
. . u Viuorica, and one of the hand- 
■iw' oto<%tu of New York society live, 
it loot show to great advantage. 
>ii. V^tulorbilt, situated at the comer 
^uv*ai aitriking in the entire avenue; 

. vuio of them is inhabited by 
« m:%i-tiod daughter. In the inte- 
V m»»iiov has probably been lavished 
>. v^o »»mo size in America. Not 
by the late A. T. Stewart, 
4.\iiij; structure. The evidences of 
«^>js4tvut in this street ; to rent a 
«......s*^c to American society, and the 

, v.* ;ilong the avenue, are also 
As Uho ohurches of various deno- 
'*s^i (VAiure in this avenue ; nearly 
. %Mxt ' their edifices are 
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WMled, « k» been liie can vifli yoj ae ailj flfioij pobSo 
woA im ibe city. 

Commercial Bmtldngt. — Tk&ab of N«w Yo^ are amoBg ill* 
fig^ of liie city. The mosi pramineiit are the newspaper 
Offices, audi m The Herald and Tkt Tribvtne ; the offices of 
the EqoitaUe Sodety, at Broadway and Oedar-sireet ; and of 
the Mntoal Company, Broadway and Liberty-streei BaainoM 
palaces" are numerous, and this is not to be wondered al| 
considering that the New Yorkers are above all things oom- 
merdaL I need not enumerate them ; Broadway, and soiu<^ 
of the streets branching from it, contain many. In whatever 
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bosiness those may be who contemplate going out, they will be 
Bure to find Bome commercial bmldings which will be of special 
interest to them. 

Public Buildings, — ^The chief among these may be mentioned : 
The Post Office, which occupies the southern extremity of 
Oity Hall Park, opposite the Astor House. It is a most 
imposing building, in the Doric and Benaissance style of 
architecture, four stories in height, and with a peculiarly- 
construeted roof, surmounted by several Louvre domes. It 
has a frontage of 279ft. toward the park and 144ft. toward 
the south, and two equal facades of 262^ft. on Broadway 
and Park Bow. The walb are of granite, and the entire 
cost of the building is stated as being between £1,200,000 
and £1,400,000. It was completed seven years ago, and 
the interior arrangements cannot fail to strike the visitor. 
Oity HaU— in Oity Hall Park. 

New Oourt House, and other city buildings — ^in the same park. 

Oity Prison, named the ** Tombs " — in Oentre- street. 

Oustom House and Sub-Treasury— Wall-street. 

(Wall-street is the quarter for stoekbrokers, and presents a 
lively appearance during the business part of the day). 

Academy of Music — ^Fourteenth-street and Irving-place. 

Academy of Designs — Twenty-third-street and Fourth-avenue. 

Bible House — Eightft-street, Fourth-avenue. 

Oastle Garden — ^Battery Park, North Biver, the emigrant 
landing-place and departments. 

Oooper Institute — ^junction of Third and Fourth Avenues. 

Cotton Exchange — ^Hanover-square. 

Ohristian Association Buildings — Twenty-third-street and 
Fourth-avenue. 

Masonic Temple— comer of Twenty-third-street and Sixth- 
avenue. 

Among the museums and libraries are : 

The Lennox Library — near the Oentral Park. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art — ^Fourteenth-street, near Sixth- 
avenue. 

Astor Library — ^Lafayette-place. 

Mercantile Library — ^for merchants and clerks, Astor-place. 
Of theatres. New York has an ample supply. The chief are : 

Wallack's — Thirtieth-street and Broadway. 

Union-square— Fourteenth-street and Union-square. 

Madison-square — ^West Twenty-fourth-street. 

Haverley's — ^Fourteenth-street and Sixth-avenue. 

Fifth-avenue — ^Twenty-eighth-street and Broadway. 

Grand Opera House— Eighth-avenue and Twenty-third-street. 

The most prominent squares are Mount Morris -square on the 
Fifth-avenue, between One Hundred and Twentieth-street and 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth-street, embracing 20 acres; 
Madison-square, 6^^ acres in extent ; Union-square, 3^ acres 
(of this beautiful square the engraving on the preceding page 
conveys a good idea). The first of these comprises some very 
handsome buildings, and the last is filled with trees and has a 
large fountain in the centre. There are also here statues of 
Washington and Lincoln. Washington-square is in the west 
part of the city, in Fourth-street. 

I may mention, with regard to the rates of admission to 
theatres, that for all parts of the house, half-a-dollar (two shil- 
lings) is charged, simply for entrance ; the charges for a seat in 
addition range from half-a-dollar upwards. Do not buy tickets 
from speculators, who are outside every place of amusement. 

I have already referred to the large number of churches — ^there 
being over 370 of all denominations in the city. The singing in 
most of them is quite a special feature, bebg usually rendered by 
professionals, who are liberally paid for their services. 

Suburbs, — Brooklyn is to New York what the Surrey side is to 
London, and Birkenhead to Liverpool. It may be reached from 
any of the under-named ferries at the bottom of any of the 
following streets : Fulton, Wall, and Catherine Streets, and Peck 
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Slip. Fulton Ferry is the chief, and the horse cars going there are 
labelled ** Fulton Ferries/' The suspension bridge over the East 
Eiver, from the New York to the Brooklyn side, is so gigantic a 
piece of engineering, that it has already ruined several firms, and 
it is impossible to say when it will be completed. Prospect Park 
is a very handsome public ground, which, Brooklynites say, sur- 
passes the Central Park in New York. It has a lake, dairy 
cottage and bam, and a wide stretch of trees. Greenwood 
Cemetery should also be visited, being one of the largest burial- 
places on the globe. Gostly monuments abound on every hand, 
and, aided by rising ground, with lakes and shady groves, a very 
picturesque scene is made up. The views from Ocean Hill and 
Battle Hill in the cemetery should not be missed. Brooklyn is said 
to be a city of churches. Here are the Tabernacle of Dr. Talmage 
and the Plymouth Ghurch of the Bev, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Short excursions may be made from New York to Coney 
Island, where is a fine sea beach, with capital bathing accommo- 
dation. This island may be reached from New York by Fulton 
Ferry, and by Smith and Jay-street horse cars, or by either of 
the horse-car lines to Ghreenwood, thence by the steam cars to the 
beach, or all the way by steamer from New York. 

Bockaway Beach and Far Bockaway, both very picturesque 
lines of coast, are on the south side of Long Island. This district 
is always cool, even in the hottest weather. The sight of some 
thousand or more people, of either sex, bathing together a la 
Francis, in the warmer months, will not be soon forgotten ; and 
this sight, with the crowds of people on the beach partaking of 
shell-fish of every imaginable size and description, will be one 
long remembered. The beach has been celebrated by a popular 
song, commencing 

On old Long Island's sea-girt shore 

Many an hour I've whiled away, 
Listening to the breakers' roar 

That washed the beach of Bookaway. 
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Manhattan Beach is another pleasure resort, which should not 
on any account be missed. The monster hotel here will surprise 
many who come from Europe. Long Branch,, on the New Jersey 
side, is a very enjoyable resort. It was here that the late 
President Garfield died. There is hotel accommodation for about 
forty thousand visitors^ so that its popularity may be easily 
judged. The summer residences of many conspicuous Americans 
are here. Staten Island, the largest in the harbour, is yery 
agreeable. 

A visit should also be made to High Bridge, reached by a 
small steamer from Harlem, by Harlem Biyer B.B., from Ghrand 
Central Depdt, or by carriage drive through the Central Park. 
The Oroton Aqueduct crosses the Harlem Biver, and is a 
magnificent structure. It is built of granite, and spans the 
valley from cliff to cliff. It is 1450ft. long, and 114ft. high, 
supported on fourteen massive piers. At the south end of it is 
an immense reservoir, the water of which is pumped into it by 
special machinery. 



OHAPTEE VI. 



UP THE HUDSON. 

Some of the prettiest scenery in America is to be found in 
the State of New York, and a more enjoyable trip cannot be had 
than one up the Hudson to Albany, or further north than this 
city if the tourist has time for it. Many enthusiastic writers 
about the Biyer Hudson daim for it that, although it lacks the 
ruined castles which are to be found along the banks of the 
Bhine, and notwithstanding that the wild and romantic character 
of some of the Scotch lakes is also absent, yet the scenery along 
each side of it quite equals that of either. Every bend of the 
stream, after a certain point has been reached, reveals some new 
beauty, providing a rich variety of objects of interest. The river 
takes its rise in the Adirondack Mountains, in the northern part 
of the State. Unless the time of the visitor is more limited 
than the period named on the title-page of this book, it will be 
more enjoyable to journey to Albany the whole distance by the 
river. American steamboats are a sight in themselves, and their 
structure and general luxuriousness will be matters of attrac- 
tiveness to the tourist the first time he steps on one, which may 
probably be in taking the short trip now indicated. 

The morning boats leave New York at an early hour, but 
there is also an afternoon boat. On all there is ample accommo- 
dation for dining and sleeping. The chief points of interest 
begin after arriving at West Point, which is a journey by rail 
(Hudson Biver Bailway) of from two to four hours. The first 
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stopping placQ of prominence is Westchester, where many New 
York merchants reside, in villas that will at once strike the 
visitor for their variety in styles of architecture and building 
materials. On the western side of the river, after passing Spuy- 
tendujTvel, and at Fort Lee begin the Palisades. This is the 
term applied to immense masses of rock rising perpendicularly 
out of the water, and that extend in one unbroken line for more 
than twenty miles ; this wall of rock rises in many places 
to the height of 300ft., but for the greater part of the distance 
the height is lower and more uniform. The summit of these 
cliffs is thickly wooded, and until a few years ago no sign 
of habitation could be noticed on the top of them. Now a 
large hotel indicates life and civilisation, and this crowns one 
of the taller rocks; pretty villas have also been erected. The 
Palisades are narrow, being in some places not more than 
three-quarters of a mile wide, the top being singularly level^^ and 
affording a long narrow tableland. During the heat of summer 
these rocks afford a delightfully cool place, where long rambles 
may be taken on the level surface in the pleasant shade of the 
trees. 

Tarrytown, the next place, is where Washington Irving resided. 
This name, he says, was given in former times by the house- 
wives of the neighbouring country, in consequence of the 
inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about the 
village taverns on market days. 8ing Sing, the State prison, is 
also near here. 

The next stopping place of interest is Peekskill, and after 
leaving here the Highlands of the Hudson are entered. These 
present a continual change of rich scenery. 

West Point is the next stopping place of importance. Here 
are the Military Academy Docks. The military school is one of 
the first of its kind in America. The cadets* parade, morning 
and evening, is quite a sight. After leaving West Point, the 
Storm King, the largest hill of the range, is seen, and on 
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the opposite side is Cornwall Landing, round about which there 
is some admirable scenery. Newbargh comes next, which shows 
all the life of a large trade. On the bluffs below it were Wash- 
ington's head-quarters, and other reminders are present of the 
struggle of a hundred years ago. 

Poughkeepsie follows, and it is from this place that the 
greatest beauty of the river scenery commences. Near it is 
Vassar College, where from three to four hundred young ladies 
live for a few years an academic life, with examinations as severe 
as at Harvard, Yale, or other universities for the sterner sex. 
The college stands in its own grounds, which cover some two 
hundred acres. After leaving Poughkeepsie, the Oatskill Moun- 
tains, which can be seen for a very long distance from the river, 
begin now to assume a nobler aspect, and form a striking back- 
ground to the beautiful scenery stretching from them to the river- 
side. Oatskill Station is the landing place for the mountains, 
for those who desire to remain for a time in this delightful spot. 
Here there are always stage coaches waiting, which will convey 
the tourists through Sleepy Hollow, where Eip Van Winkle is 
fabled to have had his long, deep sleep. All along here are 
districts patronised largely by holiday people from the various 
cities of the State. The remaining part of the journey, from 
Oatskill to Albany, can either be performed by the boat or by 
rail. Albany is the capital of the State of New York. It is 
very picturesquely situated, and now a flourishing city, with^a 
large and increasing trade. Eight railways terminate in or pass 
through it. Within easy distance are several thriving villages, 
one of which — Lebanon — ^is the chief centre of the Shaker com- 
munity, with their peculiar forms of worship. Troy is eight 
miles only from Albany, with a choice of reaching it by street 
car, omnibus, or railway. This is quite a flourishing town ; a 
variety of trades are carried on, and it possesses also some of the 
most extensive lumber and timber depdts of the world. 

Glen Falls and Saratoga Springs are well deserving of a visit 
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if the tooriflt has time for it. These places lie conveniently 
north of Albany, but I would remind the reader that Saratoga 
has the reputation of being excessively dear. It affords, however, 
a capital idea of what a fashionable season resort is like in America. 

Before taking this trip up the Hudson, the tourist should 
decide whether he will come back to New York or go on to 
Boston by rail, which can easily be done. There are two lines 
of steamers that go up and down the Hudson — the New Jersey 
Steamboat Company, or the People's Line, and the Troy Steam- 
boat Company. If time is very limited, take train by the New 
York Central and Hudson Biver Bailroad for West Point or 
Poughkeepsie, and proceed thence to Albany by boat. This, 
however, must all depend on what leisure there may be at 
disposal. 

The fare from New York to Albany is 2dols. (8s.), and the 
time occupied about ten hours for the whole distance of 148 
miles. The journey by rail takes five hours, and the fare is 
3dols. lOc. (12s. 5d.). The hotels at the latter place are the 
Stanwix Hall and the Delavan and Congress Hall, at 3dols. per 
day. The journey by rail from Albany to Boston occupies about 
six hours. 

As a special object of interest at Albany, I may name the New 
Capitol, which was commenced in 1871. It is claimed to be 
the largest and most splendid edifice in America, next to the 
Capitol at Washington. The style is Benaissance, and the chief 
material Maine granite. State- street contains State Hall, the 
State Library, with its 86,000 volumes, and an interesting col- 
lection of curiosities and historical relics, including Washington's 
dress sword and pistol. 

Should the tourist return to New York and then purpose 
leaving for Boston, the best route to select is the Fall Biver Line. 
Sometimes, in the season, there is some very brisk competition 
among the companies for this traffic. The usual fare is 5dols.. 
but ib often comes down to ddols. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BOSTON. 



I HAYE already mentioned that it was optional whether the tourist 
went direct to Boston from Albany or returned to New York, pro- 
ceeding afterwards to the first-named city. Adopting the latter 
plan, one of several available routes can be selected. For variety 
in travel, the Fall Eiver route is preferable, being partially by 
land and partially by water. The steamers running on the river 
would afford a further opportunity of observing to what a high 
state of perfection the Americans have brought river travelling. 
These powerful and peculiarly-constructed boats are different 
from those in use in any other country in the world, except the 
adjoining Dominion of Canada. The only fault, to a nervous 
traveller, perhaps, is that they go too fast, and that they steam 
at times dangerously near each other, but this is a matter to which 
the tourist will soon become well accustomed. If the rail journey 
is preferred for the whole distance, there is a good train leaves 
New York at 11.85 p.m., due in l^oston the next morning at 
7.55 a.m. The fare is 5dols., Pullman sleeping car extra ; this 
is by the New York and New England Bailroad from the Qrand 
Central Depdt. The Fall Biver line takes about three hours 
longer, the fare being 4dols., or 16s. The leading sights by this 
route are the Penal and Benevolent institutions on Blackwell's 
Island, Bandall's Island, and Ward's Island. Hell Gate " is 
not an attractive name or place, but its rocky dangers account, 
perhaps, for its designation. These and other chief j>oints of 
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interest will be passed in the evening, the boat leaving at 4.0 or 
5.0 p.m., according to the season ; the remainder of the water 
journey affords few attractions. 

Those interested in colleges and similar buildings would be sure 
to select the rail route in order to pass through New Haven, the 
largest city in Connecticut. Its origin dates back to 1688. Here 
is Yale OoUege, founded in 1700 ; besides its academic depart- 
ment, the college has a law school, a medical school, a scientific 
school, a theological school, and a school of fine arts. The library, 
a very handsome building, has about 100,000 volumes. In the 
art building are valuable collections of historical paintings, Italian 
pictures^ and casts from Greek antiquities. The entire buildings 
are most interesting. 

The available hotels are the St. James's, United States, and 
Bivere House, at 3dols. per day, or, in the latter case, more, 
according to the location of the bedroom. The Maverick Hotel, 
Maverick-square, East Boston, is another house which may be 
named, but, on accoimt of having to cross the ferry to and 
from Boston proper, some inconvenience would probably be 
experienced. 

Of the two cities, Boston is better paved and lighted than New 
York. It is the capital of Massachusetts, and the Bostonians 
claim that it is the intellectual metropolis of the New World. 
The Boston merchants are said to be the most enterprising in all 
the States, the "drummers** (or travellers) the boldest, and the 
ladies the prettiest. How far this is true is not for me to ''guess;" 
the tourist must judge for himself, and he will, doubtless, have 
good opportunity for doing so. Boston and Philadelphia are 
much more representative of Trans-Atlantic towns than is 
cosmopolitan New York. Most English visitors would very soon 
find themselves at home, so genial and hospitable are the 
Bostonians ; and in no part of the States is the feeling towards 
England and Englishmen so warm and genuine as it is found in 
this city* The streets are, as I have said, better paved than 
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those in New York, but they are much more irregular, and are 
not laid out at right angles. There is, in fact, an old-standing 
joke that "they were laid out by the cows going to pasture." It 
is as easy to get lost in its winding thoroughfares as it is in 
Chester or Bristol. In addition to these features Boston possesses 
several buildings of historical interest, the chief of which is the 
Old State House, erected in 1748, and used for many years as 
the head-quarters of the Sfcate Legislature. Faneuil Hall is 
another building of more than ordinary interest. It is situated 
in a square, bearing its name, but the hall itself is best known as 
the " Cradle of Liberty." It was erected in 1742, by an old 
Huguenot merchant, and contains some national pictures illustra- 
tiye of scenes of the early struggles of the patriots for indepen- 
dence. Fire destroying it, it was rebuilt in 1761, and for some 
time prior to 1776 it served as a barracks for the British troops. 
General Washington entered the city, and the troops of George 
the Third were sent to the rightabout. Whenever any great 
question, political or social, is to be discussed by the Bostonians, 
this is their place of meeting. No money is ever allowed to be 
taken at the door, and an old charter forbids the sale or lease of 
this historic edifice. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the Boston hackmen, the 
fares here are more reasonable than is the case in New York. 
For one passenger per course in the city proper, one dollar ; and 
each additional passenger, 50 cents ; from midnight until 6 a.m., 
double the above fares. 

Other antiquities are "Brattle-street Church," with one of the 
round shot still embedded in the front wall as a memento of the 
Charlestown bombardment during the War of Independence; 
" Ordway Hall," in Province Court House, which was once the 
residence of the colonial governors; and "Liberty Tree," on 
Boston Common, with a history dating back to Puritan times, 
and often the scene now of many patriotic gatherings. Of this 
common the Bostonians are as proud as Londoners are of any of 
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tbeir paxka. It is tnangular in shape, and gqt^tib nearly fifty 
aGr€9. It ifl beautifully shaded with stately elmi, and has ahoat it 
a homely charm, which makes the New Ed glanders rejoiee in it- 
Adjoiiiiog the common are the Pafaiic Gardens," in which there 
is a smaD but very pretty lake, deriamly called the "Frog Pond.* 




The omamental gardening in these grounds and the equestrian 
statue of Washington are especially to be noticed* 

The most prominent streeta are Washington/' as a com- 
mercial street j Beacon *' and "Tremonf Streets, as faahion- 
able thoroughfares, where milliners and tailors largely congregate ; 
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"State," "Oongress," and other streets branching from the 
Old Ooort House, for insurance, financial, law, and similar 
offices. Around the common are also a number of 
other fashionable streets which will interest the visitor. 
''Bunker's Hill Monument," on Breed's Hill, is a spot to 
be early visited as the birthplace of American Nat ional Inde- 
pendence. It is a high and massive tower, built square, and 
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from its summit can be obtained an excellent view of the whole 
city and country for miles round. It is a stiff climb up, but 
certainly worth the labour. 

There are many beautiful avenues, of which Oommonwealth- 
avehue is perhaps the finest. It is 240ft. wide, and through the 
centre runs a long park, with rows of trees, as will be seen from 
the illustration giyen on page 46. 

Among the chief public buildings may be named the Public 
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Free Library, a very fair indication, with its several branches, of 
the intellectual statos of the Bostonians ; and the Oustom House, 
Exchange, and Post Office, in State-street. In School-street is 
the Oity Hall, of which an engraving is shown on page 47. It 
is built of white Concord granite, in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and is surmounted by a Louvre dome 109ft. high ; the 
total cost of it was over £100,000. Opposite this is an immense 
statue of Franklin. The general and city hospitals may likewise 
be mentioned. The various bridges connecting the suburbs with 
the city proper are noticeable. The suburbs are— Cambridge on 
the west, Charlestown on the north, and Chelsea and East 
Boston on the east. It will be remembered that Charlestown 
Harbour played an important part in the Civil War. 

Another place of interest is the Museum of Fine Arts, in 
Art-square, which is an elegant building, richly adorned with 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs, copings, and mouldings. The picture 
galleries here contain as good and valuable a selection as will be 
found in the States. Of public libraries Boston can claim to 
have an exceptionally large number. The Free Library named 
above has over 260,000 volumes, besides 100,000 pamphlets, 
and a collection of engravings. The Athenseum, an imposing 
edifice in the Palladian style, has 96,000 volumes in its library. 
The Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the same buildings, has 
a library of over 15,000 volumes. 

The harbour of Boston is one of the best and most spacious 
on the coast. Frequent excursions to different points take place 
during the summer season, and, by taking a steamer to Hing- 
ham, from Liverpool Wharf, the principal islands (some of them 
very pretty), and also the fortifications, may be seen. 

Plymouth is only a short distance from Boston, and should 
be visited. Here the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620, in the 
"Mayflower." In every period of American history the character 
of the descendants of these families, who sought in a new 
country freedom from the persecution which had driven them 
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from their native land, has been stamped on the New 
Englanders. They have been foremost in adherence to prin- 
ciples in every national straggle which the country has passed 
through. They were the first to take the lead in the revo- 
lutionary contest agsdnst the mother country, over a hundred 
years ago, and in the Oivil War they were foremost to assert 
the rights of the slave, and to find the sinews of War for that 
gigantic straggle. At Plymouth is the monument showing the 
landing place of our countrymen ; and Pilgrim's Hall, in which 
are a number of Mayflower" relics, will be of interest to all 
who visit the place. 

Cambridge, a suburb, as stated, should not be neglected. 
The tramway runs the whole distance, about three miles from 
the city. The residence of the late Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow will be shown by the tram conductor. This house was 
formerly the headquarters of Washington, and so, on this 
account, has a double interest. With the freedom which 
characterises all things American, it is usual for visitors, even 
if they have not an introduction to the house, to enter and walk 
round the grounds. It is a very picturesque spot, and I shall not 
readily forget my saunter there a few years ago, when I was 
fortunate in having the only sight I ever had of the great 
poet. The chief buildings at Cambridge are those of Harvard 
University, comprising altogether some fifteen to twenty different 
structures. If the college is in session, the interest attaching 
to the visit will be greatly enhanced. The Anatomical Museum 
and the Observatory are special objects to be visited. Near at 
hand, also, is the tree under which Washington took command 
of the American forces. It is around Harvard and Yale College, 
in Connecticut, that much of the intellectual life of the States 
centres. It has been my good fortune to meet not a few 
students who have passed through one or the other, and also 
professors, and from facts gathered from these gentlemen I 
think their whole system of training has much to recommend it. 

B 
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There will be no diffionlty in seeing over^ at any reasonable 
hour, some of the buildings. Mount Auburn Cemetery, about 
four miles from the oity, and Wenham Lake, which largely 
•supplies Europe with ice, should be also seen. 

Goncord is a pretty little town on the Goncord branch of the 
Herrimac Biver, where lived Nathaniel Hawthorne, Balph Waldo 
Emerson, and otfier celebrities who have passed away, and 
where to-day reside Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mr. Charles 
W. Glemence, better known as "Mark Twain." 

Lynn is within easy distance, too, of Boston. This is the 
seat of American shoe manufacturing/ and gives one a capital 
idea of an industrial centre on the other side of the Atlantic. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MONTREAL, 

As the natural wish of all making a first visit to the United 
States would be to see Niagara Falls, I would suggest that, 
instead of going direct to there from Boston or New York, they 
should travel first to Montreal. This, with a visit to Toronto, 
within easy distance of the Falls, and one or two other cities, 
would enable the tourist to have a brief but very interesting 
sight of a portion of Canada, which could not fail to greatly 
enhance the pleasure of the tour. 

There is a choice of several routes, the distance varying 
according to that selected. It can be reached by the Lowell and 
Vermont Central Eailroad, the distance being 334 miles ; or vid 
Fitchburg and Butland, 344 miles ; or through Portland by the 
Boston and Maine Bailroad, which joins with the Grand Trunk 
Line of Canada, and so has direct communication with Montreal. 
There is the choice of a good train which leaves Boston at 
5.0 p.m. in the evening, due in Montreal at about 8.0 a.m. the 
following morning, or a day train leaving at about 8.0 a.m., and ^ 
occupying fourteen hours on the journey. The first-class fare is 
about 8dols., or 32s. 

The chief points of interest on the route are Lawrence, noted 
for its cotton and print manufactories, which lie scattered along 
the banks of the Merrimac Biver. These mills, with those at 
Manchester and Lowell, are the largest in the States in these 
industries — ^the district is, in fact, the Lancashire of America — 
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and for cleanliness and conveniently-arranged manufacturing 
centres, they convey a very favourable impression. Anyone 
interested in these important trades would not pass through the 
districts named without remaining for a day or so to go over 
some of the mills — a privilege which it is not by any means 
difficult to obtain. 

Exeter, lying on Exeter Biver, has a good coasting trade and 
several important factories. Newmarket Junction connects with 
Ooncord, or direct on to Portsmouth on the Piscatagua Biver. 
There is a good harbour here, and it is also the seat of one of 
the United States Navy Yards. 

Portland is a flourishing commercial city, lying on a peninsula 
at the south-west of Gasco Bay. Since a large fire, which 
occurred in this town in 1866, its newly-built streets have a 
striking and attractive appearance. Gongress-street is the most 
important business thoroughfare of the town. The prominent 
buildings are the Gity Hall, Gourt House, and Marine Hospital. 
A capital view of the White Mountains can be obtained from 
the Observatory, which overlooks the harbour. Between Port- 
land and Montreal there is not much of special interest, and 
unless the time at the disposal of the tourist is longer than six 
weeks, and there are points which he desires to explore, such as 
the White Mountains and other places, I would counsel a direct 
journeying from Boston to Montreal. 

The Victoria Bridge, across the Biver St. Lawrence, which is 
nearly two miles long, cost, it is said, considerably over a million 
pounds to build. It is in tubular form, on the same plan as the 
Menai Bridge, on twenty-three spans of 242ft. each, with a 
centre one of 330ft. The late Bobert Stephenson was its 
chief constructor, and it was opened by the Prince of Wales in 
1860. 

The hotels in Montreal are numerous, and the number of 
representatives of these generally present at the dep6t on the 
arrival of the trains is rather bewildering. The comical manner 
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in which they call out, one after the other, the names of their 
respective hotels is very amusing. Of this elaborate choice, 
selection may be made of the 8t. Lawrence Hall, or the Windsor 
Hotel, the best of the two, at ddols., or 12s. 6d., per day, 
American plan. There are also a number of cafis and boarding 
houses on a smaller scale. Good accommodation can be obtained 
at some of these for 2dols. per day. The use of the omnibus 
from the depot to the hotel will be put down in the bill at 2s., 
or even a dollar if there is much luggage. 

The view of Montreal from the terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Eailway is very disappointing, but when the city is explored and 
its different points of interest visited, this feeling invariably 
gives place to one of admiration. The illustration on the 
preceding page gives a good view of the city from the Eiver St. 
Lawrence. The visitor will, by the time that he reaches the 
capital of the Canadian Dominion, have become accustomed to 
the wooden pavements ; these, in the hot months of the year, 
become so heated that they are somewhat uncomfortable to walk 
upon. 

Montreal conveys a very good idea of the progress which 
Canada has made during, say, the last twenty-five years. It 
is the largest and most prosperous of the cities in British 
North America. There are many Americans who argue that 
Canada certainly has not progressed with the rapidity which has 
characterised the States. Whether this is so or not it can 
scarcely form part of our present work to inquire into, but my 
own conviction is that the leading cities of Canada will compare 
very favourably with the cities of the States. I may mention, 
in passing, that one reason given for the slow rate of progress 
which Canada can claim for herself, is that her population .has in 
it a strong French element, who, it is asserted, do not make the 
most enterprising colonists. In Montreal alone there are some 
20,000, principally engaged as work-people in the lighter trades, 
such as the making up of millinery, clothing, and fur caps. The 
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Gatholic Cathedral of Notre Dame, standing in the Place 
d' Armes in the street bearing the name of the church, and which 
comfortably holds 10,000 people, is an evidence of the French 
prominence in the population. This is a fine building, Gothic in 
style, with two tall towers, from the tops of which there is a 
magnificent view of the city and its precincts, which should not 
be missed. The Biyer St. Lawrence lies at the foot of the city, 
and on the rapidly rising ground from the river a large number 
of new and costly residences have been built, which convey a 
very good idea of Montreal's commercial prosperity. These 
houses are built chiefly of greyish limestone from adjacent quarries ; 
and, with its tall spires and glittering roofs and domes, and the 
beautiful villas that stud its lofty background of Mount Boyal, 
the city presents as attractive and picturesque a panorama as can 
be found in any part of Canada or the States. Mount Boyal will 
repay the tourist for the rather arduous climb up to its summit. 
Very pleasantly cool in August is the top of this elevated ground, 
and a number of pretty little villas of wood, scattered all about, 
betoken how many of the well-to-do citizens of Montreal reside 
there. 

The public and conmiercial buildings of the city are numerous. 
Among these the City Hall is the most prominent, and, as a 
municipal building, will compare very favourably with many on 
this side of the Atlantic. Others are the Court House; the 
Bank of Montreal, near the Cathedral ; the McGill College, at the 
foot of Mount Boyal ; Bonsecours Market, on the quay, which 
has a large dome and capital internal arrangements ; and St. 
Patrick's Hall, in Victoria-square. The handsome Nelson 
Monument will also be noticed. Of churches and chapels there 
is ample choice, and some of these, for chasteness in style of 
architecture and for interior fittings, would very suitably afford 
models for such buildings in this country. The chief commercial 
thoroughfare is St. Paul-street, and Notre Dame and Great St. 
James Streets are noted for extensive shops, or stores," to use 
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the trans-Atlantic phrase. The fine quays along the river 
present, daring seven or eight months of the year, a lively soene 
of excitement in the coming and going of large and small 
steamers. As two additional attractions, I may mention that the 
church of the Jesuits contains a good collection of pictures by 
the old masters, and one of three nunneries may be visited at 
certain seasons of the year if the visitor has any desire to do so. 
Many excursions of interest can be made from Montreal, but the 
most indispensable, and what would to many be the gem of the 
whole tour, would be a sail up the Lachine Bapids, which should 
on no account be missed by the visitor. For the benefit of those 
who may not have an opportunity of " shooting the rapids " for 
themselves, the description given in the following chapter 
will be of interest. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 

" SnoonNa the rapids " means everything that this rather 
startling title indicates. Shooting a river weir is a pastime 
sometimes resorted to, but that bears about as much resemblance 
to shooting the rapids as bathing in a ten-inch water backet does 
to a splash in a large swimming bath. There is no ocoasion to 
understand from this that it is a piece of bravery on the part of 
the person who pays his fare to undergo the operation. Not a 
bit of it. You keep your seat or walk about, in a good-sized 
steamer which does the ''shooting" business, the care and respon- 
sibility of which steamer and passengers lie in the hands of the 
man at the wheel and the pilot. Personally, I would rather be 
a ''sandwich man" walking between two advertising boards, 
navigating the Strand on a windy day, than I would be either a 
pilot or a helmsman on board one of those steamers. 

I left Montreal about four in the afternoon by one of the 
steam-cars of the Grand Trunk Eailway, and travelled down to 
Lachine. The line runs almost parallel with the Eiver St. 
Lawrence the whole distance, and is dotted with numerous pretty 
villa residences, built of wood in the orthodox style of Canadian 
architecture. As well as owning some 2500 miles of track, the 
Grand Trunk Bailway Company are also the proprietors of a 
number of steamers which ply on the river. These steamers 
are not as large as those sailing between Birkenhead and 
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Liverpool, although larger than those on the Thames, nor do- 
they vie in interior accommodation with the splendid vessels of 
the Gunard Company, but are, nevertheless, loxuriously fitted up. 
They are used, I may incidentally remark, very extensively by 
the Canadians for picnics; and a day's sail in one of them 
down to the Thousand Islands — anothe;r trip which should be 
made by the tourist if he has time— costs only 5s. each person, 
exclusive of meals. The fare for the round trip— that is, to 
Lachine by rail and back by steamer — costs only 2s., first 
class. 

The Lachine Bapids are between seven and eight miles west of 
Montreal, and are the most dangerous of a succession of rapids in 
the St. Lawrence Eiver. Steamers, however, descend them in 
safety, but smaller craft would speedily come to grief. Although 
the passage of the rapids is dangerous, a sense of pleasurable 
excitement takes the place of timidity in the minds of tourists in 
general. The pilot is insensible to fear, though not to the 
responsibility which rests upon him. Accidents have occurred, 
but not for some years. 

I took my seat in the bow of the steamer, and waited expec- 
tantly for the approaching of the rapids. We steamed on for a 
considerable distance before any perceptible difference in the 
water could be noticed. A portion of the river was passed in 
which scarcely a ripple could be discerned, and I learned after- 
wards that this is one of the deepest parts of the St. Lawrence. 
The width at this place is about four miles. Away we steamed, 
and a gurgling of the water could now be easily seen. This 
gradually increased, until we reached a spot where the water was 
dashing in tons over massive rocks, just between two of which 
cur boat sailed. The noise of the water grew greater as we pro- 
gressed, until the whole of that around the boat became furiously 
restless. Two men were now at the helm, and the pilot did not 
move his eyes off one particular spot. On we sped, and the water 
boiled around us as if a very Nebuchadnezzar's furnace were 
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below it. The spray was dashed upwards for a score of feet, and 
the steamer began to pitch in a frantic manner. The force of the 
water against the sides of the vessel was simply terrible. A 
thought flashed through my mind : Suppose the chains of the 
rudder should snap — what then ? I could imagine no one 
escaping, except by a miracle, from those rolling, tumbling, 
maddened waves, dashing headlong over gigantic rocks of a 
thousand years' standing. One moment we were on the top of a 
wave, and below we could see the deep trough, with the water 
running hither and thither, searching, as it were, for a quiet 
resting place and failing to find it. The whole waves appeared 
in a state of civil war. Half the water is American and the other 
half British, and there was every resemblance of war to the knife. 
The river was as varied in its colour as it was in the direction of 
its currents. One narrow strip just beneath our bow was as 
black as midnight, and a little way from our boat was a track of 
bright blue. These and other colours, fringed with white foam, 
made a picture in my mind which will never fade away. I 
would willingly go all the distance from London to Canada to 
spend another hour on those rapids. During the most dangerous 
and the most interesting portion of them, I was not conscious of 
taking breath. I do not remember hearing a single word spoken 
by anyone for at least ten minutes. All appeared to be under 
the spell of an excitement, intense and enjoyable. We left the 
rapids at last by a very sudden turn of the boat, and I could not 
suppress the wish to see us wheel round and try the journey the 
other way. But such desire was of no avail, as we were rapidly 
nearing Montreal. Even very timid people feel heedless of the 
danger, but I am sure that the heedlessness arises from a sense 
of confidence in the steamer and its officers. You know, or pro- 
bably learn, that all the officials are doing that sort of thing 
every day when the river is navigable. Nevertheless, we felt a 
considerable amount of admiration for the pilot. As we steamed 
towards Montreal he took the trouble to point out to me the 
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prominent public buildings ; he abo told me that he had been a 
pilot on the St. Lawrence for over ten years, and gave me other 
particulars of his history. A few days afterwards I stood hy 
the Niagara Falls, but previously I was on the rapids, and perhaps 
that is the reason why I experienced more pleasure in the one 
case than the other. I was awed with Niagara, but I experienced 
sensations of a different nature when " shooting the rapids." 



CHAPTER X. 



QUEBEC AND OTTAWA. 

A YiBiT to Quebec most be quite optional with the visitor if he 
desires to be home again within a limited time. Personally, I 
did not visit this city on the occasion of my first crossing the 
Atlantic for a six weeks' holiday. It could, however, be in- 
cluded in a tour extending over this period, as it is only an eight 
hours' journey from Montreal, the distance being 178 miles by 
the Grand Trunk Bailway. If the time of the year is favour- 
able, it is by far the preferable plan to go by steamer up the 
St. Lawrence, the distance being 260 miles. The fare is 
usually, for first class, including state rooms and meals, 3dols. 
(12s.), and, second class, without meals, as low as 4s. The 
fare is considerably higher by rail. 

As I have already remarked, there is at times considerable 
variation in fares, especially where there is competition, so that 
the fares I name must be accepted as approximate rather than 
the exact amount. 

The river journey is cheap, as will be seen, and affords views 
of as fine scenery as could be wished for. Quebec has been 
called the " Gibraltar of America," on account of the extensive 
fortifications of the " Citadel," which occupy some forty acres, 
and are considered to be impregnable. It is the oldest city 
after Montreal, and becomes of increasing importance each year, 
not only for its lumber and timber markets, but for its general 
maritime trade. Boots and shoes, furniture, and machinery are 
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also mannfactured largely in Quebec. The city is divided into 
the Upper and Lower Town, the descent from the latter to the 
Upper Town being by Mountain-street — a very appropriate name, 
for it is a steep and winding thoroughfare. The Lower Town 
represents the commercial part of the city, and is built around 
the base of the promontory. The most conspicuous buildings of 
the Upper Town proper are the Seminary and Layal University, 
the Ursulines, and the Hospital or Hdtel Dieu. There is also 
here a Jesuit College, which was founded as far back as 1633, 
but was after 1812 occupied as a barracks. St. Louis and St. 
John are very pretty suburbs of the Upper City, and contain a 
large number of private residences. Here also are several 
conventual establishments and churches. A labyrinth of 
irregular streets make up the busiest part of the Lower Town. 
St. Paul-street stretches westward on the narrow strand between 
the cliff and the bay, and contains many manufactories and 
other commercial establishments. 

The hotels are : St. Louis, in St. Louis-street, near Durham- 
terrace, and the Bussell House, comer of Ann and Garden 
Streets ; from 3dols. to 4dols. per day. 

The Plains of Abraham are reached vi6, the St. Louis Gate. 
Here Wolfe, the English general, fell in the memorable battle 
of 13th September, 1759, and a column of not large proportions 
has been erected to his memory. 

From Quebec, several interesting excursions may be made. 
The Isle of Orleans, by ferry-boat ; the Falls of Montmorenci, 
eight miles below Quebec ; other falls are Ghaudiere, eighteen 
miles from the city, which are reached vid, Point Levi, on the 
opposite side of the St. Lawrence. Here the river plunges in a 
sheet 350ft. wide over a precipice 150ft. high, and presents a 
very striking sight. 

Even a very brief visit to the Dominion would, of course, be 
very incomplete if Ottawa, the seat of Gt>vemment and where 
the Governor-General resides, were not seen. It may be reached 
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^rom Montreal up the Ottawa Biver, the distance being 100 
miles, or vid Grand Trunk Railway to Prescott Junction, and then 
A)i6. St. Lawrence and Ottawa B.B., 170 miles. 

The Bussell House, Daniels' and the Albion Hotels, xnay be 
mentioned. Charges, 2dols. 50c. to ddols. 50c. per day. 

Ottawa is divided into the Upper and the Lower Town by the 
Bideau Ganal, which passes through it and connects it with 
Kingston on Lake Ontario. Within the city proper two bridges 
span the river, one of stone and the other of stone and iron, and 
it has eight very large locks. Outside the city precincts there 
are also bridges connecting Ottawa with the suburban towns of 
Hull and New Edinburgh, districts very picturesque certainly, 
but widely different from the towns on this side of the Atlantic 
-from which they take their names. The majority of the streets 
are wide and regular, and present during the day, especially when 
"the Dominion Parliament is sitting, a very busy aspect. Sparks 
and Sussex Streets are among the most prominent. 

The population of the capital is rapidly increasing. Anyone 
interested in the timber trade may have an opportunity of 
witnessing, in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, the most 
extensive operations in the rafting and sawing of lumber and 
pine of any district in the whole range of the continent. Flour 
mills, foundries, and engineering works are to be found in con- 
siderable number and size. 

The points of attraction, of course, in the city are the Parlia- 
ment House and Government buildings. They form three sides 
of a very large quadrangle on Barrack Hill, some 150ft. above 
the river. Parliament House forms the south side of the quad- 
rangle, and is 472ft. long and 572ft. deep from the front of the 
main tower to the rear of the library. The central tower is 
iSOft. high, and the body of the building 40ft. high. The 
departmental buildings are on the north of Parliament House, 
and form the east and west sides of the quadrangle. The 
-eastern block is SlSft. long by 253ft. deep, and the western 
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211ft. long by 277ft. deep. Here are the Post Office, model 
department of the Patent Office, and various Govemment offices. 
The buildings cost a total sum of 4,000,000 dols., or £800,000, 
and are constructed in the Italian-Gk)thic style, of cream-coloured 
sandstone — a native stone found in large quantities in the 
Dominion. The roofs are covered with green and purple slates, 
and the pinnacles are ornamented with iron, relieved with various 
coloured paints. The Senate Hall is close by the main entrance ; 
it is luxuriously furnished and capacious. The viceregal canopy 
and throne are at one end of this hall, and at the other end are 
a marble statue and a portrait of Queen Victoria, together with 
full-length portraits, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of George 
HL and Queen Charlotte. The Chamber of Commons is on the 
left of the entrance hall, and contains some beautiful marble 
columns and arches. In the library are about 45,000 volumes. 
The quadrangle has a very pretty appearance, it being laid out 
with trees and flowers. Should the House be in session at the 
time of the visit, there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to the galleries. Often the presenting of a card to the 
doorkeeper will secure it. Bideau Hall, the official residence of 
the Governor-General, the Marquis of Lome, is in New Edinburgh, 
across the Ottawa Biver, and is a very fashionable district. 
Students of colonial architecture will have much in this district 
to gratify their curiosity. 

Notre Dame, the Boman Catholic cathedral, is a very handsome 
building. It has double spires, 200ft. high. There is a painting, 
said to be by Murillo, "The Flight into Egypt." The buildings 
of the Ladies' College are also worth noting. The falls of the 
river will be a source of great interest to the visitor. Chaudidre 
Falls are 40ft. high, and over 200ft. wide ; they are near the 
centre of the river, and have many features of grandeur. The 
water of the Chaudi^re (or cauldron) Gh*eat Falls is very deep, 
the sounding line not having found a bottom at 300ft. Below 
these falls there is a splendid suspension bridge, from which a 
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capital view can be obtained. The Little Gbaudiere Falls are a 
mile from Ottawa, and are eclipsed by those within the precincts 
of the city. Bideaa Falls and De Oheyne Bapids, the latter 
about eight miles from Ottawa, are worth a visit if the tourist is 
so disposed. The timiber "shoots/' running alongside the falls, 
convey a capital idea of the immensity of the Canadian lumber 
trade. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TORONTO. 

The distance from Montreal to Toronto is 333 miles by Grand 
Trunk Bailway, or the whole distance can be made by steamer, 
on the Biver St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, if the visitor has 
inclination and time; and the sail is a most enjoyable one. 
Toronto is a typical Canadian city. It is situated on a bay of 
Lake Ontario, and presents, with its lake trade, a thriving 
aspect. It was founded in 1794 ; and, in passing, I may say that 
"Toronto" means, in the language of the North American 
Indians, " the place of meeting." There are many commercial 
buildings of interest in the leading thoroughfares of King 
And Yonge-streets. The latter street extends through a flourish- 
ing agricultural district to Lake Simcoe, which is thirty-six 
miles distant from the city, and affords an unbroken drive the 
entire distance. 

The University of Toronto is a splendid structure, standing in 
a large park, and approached by an avenue half-a-mile long, 
lined with double rows of fine trees. The college was founded 
.flfty-flve years ago, and has a liberal endowment. Access to the 
main portions of the buildings is easy. Knox College, a Pres- 
byterian institution, is a prominent pile of buildings, near the 
university just named. The Post Office, the City Hall in Front- 
•street, near Lake Shore, Lawrence Market, Custom House, 
Osgood Hall, and Merchants' Exchange, should all be visited. 
Osgood Hall, in Queen-street, is an imposing building of the 
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Ionic order, and contains the provincial law courts and a large 
law library. 

The (Episcopal) Cathedral of St. James, comer of King-street, 
is a very handsome building, in the Gothic style of the thirteenth 
century. Some of the prettiest churches and chapels in the 
entire Dominion are to be found in Toronto. The Normal 
School, the Model Schools, the Educational Museum, Trinity 
College, the General Hospital, and the Crystal Palace, in which 
are held annual exhibitions of the products of the province, are 
all objects of interest. 

The Queen s Park covers about fifty acres, and is very skilfully 
laid out and well shaded with trees. There is a monument in it, 
erected to the memory of the Canadians who fell in repelling 
ihe Fenian invasion of 1866. 

There is usually some good sculling on the lake that will to 
«ome be an attraction. It is here that Hanlan won his laurels, 
the lake having afforded him one of the best practice-grounds in 
the world. 

The hotels are Bossin House, 2dols. to 3dols. per day ; 
■Queen's Hotel, 3dols. ; Bevere House, 2dol8. 

I may here state that, with regard to trade and navigation, 
the returns for the year ending June, 1882, show the very favour- 
■able condition of Canada. The exports and imports have been 
«teadily increasing during the past few years : 

Exports. Imports. 

1878- 79 ^14,298,251 ^16,392,885 

1879- 80 17,582,291 17,297,949 

1880- 81 19,658,164 21,066,188 

1881- 82 20,427,440 23,883,900 

It is not uninteresting to notice the growth of imports from 
Oreat Britain, which, contrary to expectation in many quarters, 
have largely increased, tending to show that up to the present 
time, at any rate, the tariff has not adversely affected such im- 
portations. In 1879 the value of these imports was £6,198,626,. 

f2 
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and in 1882 £10,119>460. The values of goods imported from 
the United States during the same periods were £8,749,844 and 
£9,657,810 respectively, showing an increase of only £910,000, 
as against the increase of nearly £4,000,000 in British impor- 
tations. 



CHAPTER XIL 



THE NIAGABA FALLS. 

The next point of interest, after leaving Toronto, is Niagara 
Falls, and naturally a first visit to this celebrated spot will be 
eagerly looked forward to. The journey to the Falls from 
Toronto occupies about two hours. An hour-and-a-quarter are 
taken up in crossing Lake Ontario and in the remainder of the 
journey by rail to the village or town of Niagara Falls. Before 
reaching the American side of the lake General Brock's monu- 
ment (who fell here in 1812) will be noticed on the Canadian 
side, and immediately opposite, on the other side, is the United 
States battery. The eddying of the stream, caused by the rush 
of water over the Falls, will be noticed here, although they are 
four miles away. 

I received, prior to visiting the Falls, various pieces of advice 
about the exorbitant prices which are charged at the hotels and 
for everything bought in the district. Do not buy anything, 
not even a hasty lunch, within three miles of the Falls," said a 
Montreal tradesman to me. "You will, of course, 'do ' Niagara." 
wrote a friend to me, before I sailed on my first visit, " and take 
precious good care not to be done by the score or more cheate 
there are at that greatly visited spot ;" and so^ in many respects, 
the idea has got abroad that Niagara is the most expensive place 
to visit of any resort in the States. To the credit of Niagara, it 
may be said that it is no dearer place than Brighton, . Buxton, or 
the English or Scotch lakes in the season. 

So much has been said and written of the Falls that the subject 
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is thoroughly threadbare, and I feel somewhat disposed to say, a9 
another writer has^ done : There are some waterfalls hereabouts 
which are said to be very pretty. For a description of them the 
reader is referred to the works of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Nicholas Woods, Mr. N. P. Willis, 
Baron Humboldt, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Agassiz, and ten 
thousand more or less accomplished tourists, savans, and sketch 
writers." With this in mind, the little I have to say will be trite 
and matter-of-fact. 

Where there is occasion to remain all night, the available hotels 
are the International, at 3dol8. a day, on the American side, and 
on the Canadian side the Clifton House, at the same tariff. 
When time is short, by leaving Toronto early in the day, 
opportunity will be given to see the Falls and pass on in the 
evening to the next stopping place. 

It is a very general but a very true expression, with regard to 
the Falls, that the impression on first glancing at them is one of 
keen disappointment. The spot has been so eulogised by poeta 
and prose writers that a picture of vastness and immensity takes 
possession of the imagination respecting them, and yet the most 
elaborate description must fail to picture the scene as it actually 
appears. It is one of those things which must indeed be seen 
to be appreciated." An honest Hibernian, while he gazed upon 
it, being asked if it was not the most wonderful thing that h& 
had ever seen, replied : Never a bit, man, never a bit. Shure, 
it's no wonder at all that the wather should fall down there,, 
for I would like to know what could hinther it ; but its mighty 
quare, though, I'm thinking, how the mischief it ever got up I" 

There are several points from which the Falls can be seen 
— ^the suspension bridge from the . American to the Canadian 
side, and Goat Island, on the United States side. Two shillings 
is the toll , for going over the bridge, and the same sum is also 
charged for going on to the Island. I prefer the Goat Island 
view, as this enables the visitor to have a good sight of the 
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American Falls and to get quite near the Horseshoe Falls. In 
crossing the bridge on to the island there is an admirable view 
of the Cataracts, which forms a very fitting prelude to the Falls; 
tons of rushing water tumbling headlong over stones so large 
that years have not displaced them. Those cataracts alone are 
worth travelling miles to see. Passing through an avenue of 
trees on the island^ the nearest of the Falls will be noticed by 
the deafening noise. 

On descending a long staircase, the visitor will soon be along- 
side the American Falls, so termed because they are entirely on 
American soil ; and then a short walk further, and the Horse- 
shoe Falls are reached. When I visited the place, a single plank 
bridge led to a small platform, which overhangs a portion of 
the Falls. This platform was strangely insecure at that time. 
A single rail round it was all the protection there was 
against persons falling over ; but long before reaching the Falls 
the tourist will have well learned that the great American people 
have to take care of themselves, and if they cannot do that the 
Qovernment will not for them. Simply a hasty glance does not 
realise Niagara. It is requisite to stand there and drink in 
the scene gradually, and then the first feeling of disappoint- 
ment disappears, and gives place to an indescribable sensation of 
awe at its grandeur. The precipice over which the water falls 
is estimated at 160ft. in depth, and the entire width is about 
1800ft., the shape resembling a horseshoe, and hence the name. 
No less than 100,000,000 tons of water is believed to pass over 
the ledge every hour, that is nearly 1,500,000 tons every minute, 
or about 25,000 tons every second or beat of the pulse. The 
air has been full of plaQs and projects during the last few years 
for utilising the Falls in turning some gigantic water-wheel or 
electric motor, but up to the present moment, fortunately for 
lovers of nature, no step has been taken to do this. As I stood 
there watching that fierce rush of water, I felt my hands 
and face becoming covered with the spray, which, arising as 
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it does from the great trough at the bottom, forms a sight of 
itself. The lunar bow and the solar bow are formed with this 
spray rising far above the edge of the precipice ; the former visible 
when the moon is full and sufficiently high in the heavens ; 
the latter always when the sun shines on the Falls, and it makes 
an exceedingly pretty scene. 

There are few words I have read respecting Niagara which 
so thoroughly describe the feelings of many of those who 
visit this scene — ^a piece of handiwork from Nature's quarry, 
untouched by human hand with mallet or chisel — as the 
words of Charles Dickens: "Then, when I felt how near to 
my Creator I was standing, the first effect, and the enduring 
one — ^instant and lasting — of the tremendous spectacle, was 
peace. Peace of mind, tranquillity, calm recollections of the 
dead, great thoughts of eternal rest and happiness, nothing of 
gloom or terror. Niagara was at once stamped upon my heart, 
an image of beauty ; to remain there, changeless and indelible, 
until its pulses cease to beat for ever." 

The majority of visitors seeing Niagara for the first time would 
naturally wish to descend the staircase and go right under the 
Falls, and it is only by so doing that the force and volume of the 
cataract can be adequately realised. The small sum of 28. is' 
charged for an oilskin suit, and down a rough staircase the 
traveller descends. This staircase is enclosed in a wooden shaft, 
fixed with iron clamps to the rock. The air is stifiing, both 
in the staircase and at the bottom, and the spray fills the eyes, 
the mouth, and the nostrils. A few only who go down penetrate 
beyond the lower part of the staircase, as to do so entails climbing 
over slimy boulders. To the sure of foot it is well worth while 
doing so, as the over-arching canopy of rock, with the incessant 
downpour of water, increases in the mind the idea of vastness. 
The dashing of the spray, the cold winds, and the slippery con- 
dition of every inch on which the foot may be placed, prevents a 
lengthened stay below. 
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The Suspension Bridge previously referred to is deserving of 
more than a passing notice. From tower to tower it is 800ft. 
long, and is 258ft. above the water. The cost of it is put down 
at £100,000, and it was finished in 1855. The carriage and 
foot way is immediately underneath the railway track, the depth 
between the bottom of this and the footway being 28ft. 

Other points of interest in connection with the Falls may be 
mentioned : 

Terrapin Tower, at the edge of the Canadian Fall, which gives 
an opportunity to look almost perpendicularly down the cataract. 

Table Bock, higher up on the Canadian side, immediately at 
the verge and edge of the Horseshoe Fall. This is a favourite 
spot for visitors to stand. 

The Sister Islands, three in number, connected by handsome 
bridges with Goat Island. From these a splendid view of the 
Upper Bapids can be obtained. 

Burning Spring, a short distance above the Falls, on the Canada 
side, which are interesting as showing some singular phenomena 
of liquid combustion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, AND DETROIT. 

Afteb leaving Niagara Falls, it will necessarily be a matter of 
choice with the tourist what points of interest he purposes 
visiting afterwards. Buffalo, however, is such a convenient 
distance from the Falls, being only twenty-three miles off, that 
it forms a very convenient place for spending a night before 
proceeding. This city presents during the day all the aspects 
of a busy and thriving town. It is the third in order of size 
in the State of New York, and is situated at the entrance of 
Buffalo Creek and head of Niagara Biver, at the east end 
of Lake Erie. It is the point of entrance to the Erie Canal 
from the Lake, and as it possesses a water-front of about 
six miles, it enjoys an immense grain and timber trade. 

Six or seven different railways run into the station which 
connect it with all parts of the country, and this, with its 
canal and lake traffic, has made it one of the most important 
distributing cities in the States. Its population in 1880 was 
155,134. Iron, tin, brass, and copper occupy a very important 
place in its industries, and malting and brewing are also largely 
carried on. The grain elevators will be a source of interest to 
most visitors, and an effort should be made to look over some of 
the large iron-works. A public park, embracing between 500 
and 600 acres, and divided into three plots, is one of the chief 
points of interest. Spacious thoroughfares connect them and 
form a continuous drive of nearly ten miles. This park is very 
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picturesquely laid out. A splendid International Bridge, 
crossing the Niagara Biver to the Canadian village of Fort Erie, 
was completed in 1878, at an enormous cost. The American 
end of it is at Black Bock, a suburb of Buffalo. Its chief streets 
are Main, Delaware, and Niagara, and these, with others, are 
bordered with a profusion of trees. Buffalo has, in fact, gone 
in for these trees largely, and their shady and pretty effect is 
best noticed in the squares named Niagara, Lafayette-place, 
Franklin, Washington, Delaware-place, and Terrace-parks. 

Among the public and prominent buildings the following 
may be named : St. Paul's Cathedral (Episcopal), in Pearl-street ; 
the State Arsenal, in Batavia-street ; the State Armoury, in 
Virginia-street; the General Hospital, in High-street; Court 
House, and City Hall, Franklin-street; St. Joseph's (Boman 
Catholic) Cathedral, and the State Asylum for the Insane, which 
the Buffaloites claim to be largest in the States, if not in the 
world. Its frontage is about 2700ft., and the grounds attached 
to it cover some 283 acres. How many disappointed kings and 
queens and presidents there are in this adnodrable institution, I 
do not know. 

The hotels are : the Mansion House, Tifft House, Main-street, 
and the Continental, near the Depot, all of them at the usual 
rates. 

Within very easy distance of Buffalo is Cleveland, where the 
late noble President of the States lies interred. It is a charming 
district, and has for this and other reasons had a very rapid 
growth. In 1830 the population was only 1000, now it is over 
160,000. It is very fitly called the " Forest City," for its rich 
abundance of trees, especially maple and elm, makes it well 
deserving of this name. The main portion of the city stands on 
a gravelly plain, elevated some 100ft. above Lake Erie, on the 
south shore of which the city is situated. A river passes 
through it in a winding course, affording a capital harbour for 
the numerous coasting steamers and schooners, and which carry 
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on a considerable trade with Canada. There are several hand- 
some bridges across the Ouyahoga, the river referred to, which 
connect the different portions of the city. 

Cleveland, with the other parts of the city, named Brooklyn 
and Ohio, contains between ninety and one hundred churches, 
and the little edifice where the late President Garfield was accus- 
tomed to worship, should be an object of interest, as also his 
tomb, which has been guarded up to the present by a. small 
detachment of United States soldiers. Euclid Avenue is the 
fashionable part of the city, and is lined with elegant residences, 
surrounded by extensive grounds. Monumental Park, although 
only some ten acres in extent, is very prettily laid out. There is 
a fine statue in the park of Commodore Perry, the hero of the 
battle of Lake Erie, which cost about £1600. The chief public 
buildings are the Post Office, Custom House, City Hall, Case 
Hall, a building used for lectures, public meetings, kG, A 
medical college stands on the shore of the lake, and on University 
Heights there is a Homoeopathic Hospital, with which is 
connected a college for the same practice of medicine. As an 
evidence of one practical way which our cousins have of doing 
things, I may mention that the Cleveland City Infirmary has 
attached to it a good farm, which is worked by the inmates of 
the institution. 

Hotels : Weddell House, corner of Superior and Bank-streets ; 
Kennard House, and the American House. 

It is a very pleasant sail across Lake Erie from Cleveland to 
Detroit, which is situated on the banks of the Detroit Biver. 
This is the largest city in the State of Michigan, having in 
1880 a population of 1,282,772. It presents evidences of con- 
siderable wealth and commercial enterprise. Extending, as it 
does, for some eight miles along the river, which joins Lake 
Erie, ample space is thus afforded for mills, timber-yards, grain 
elevators, warehouses, and dry-docks, and it has thus lent itself 
naturally to the rapid development which it has experienced* 
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The original site of the city was visited by the French as 
early as 1610. In 1796 the United States took possession 
of it^ but in 1812 it fell during the war into the hands of 
the British, and was recaptured in 1813. The Freight Depot 
of the Michigan Central Bailroad occupies an iniinense area, and 
near it are the Custom House, with the Post Office, Opera House, 
which claims to be one of the largest and most elegant in the 
country, and the Board of Trade buildings. The chief streets 
are Jefferson Avenue, Woodward Avenue, which crosses the 
former at right angles, and divides the city into almost two equal 
parts ; Grand Biver Avenue, Fort-street, Michigan Avenue, and 
Gratiot-street, at different angles with Woodward Avenue. One 
of the finest thoroughfares is West Fort-street, which is a very 
fashionable locality ; Lafayette Avenue bears a similar character. 

The Grand Circus is the leading park, and is semi-circular in 
form. A short distance from this is the Campus Martius, an 
open space, 600ft. long and 250ft. wide. This is crossed by 
Woodward and Michigan Avenues, and Monroe Avenue and 
Fort-street radiate from it. Facing this square is the City 
Hally considered the handsomest structure in the whole city. 
As cost is always an item of general interest with regard to 
public buildings in the States, I may mention that in this in- 
stance it is put down as £120,000. In front of the City Hall, 
which is some 200ft. long and 180ft. high to the top of the 
tower, is a soldiers' monument, to commemorate the Michigan 
soldiers who fell in the Civil War. 

Churches of every denomination are found in abundance, and 
I would here remark that, with regard to places of worship, the 
majority of the cities of both the States and Canada have shown 
a commendable zeal in erecting edifices noted equally for their 
substantial and striking character and the taste and finish of their 
interiors. Church architecture, in fact, forms a prominent source 
of interest to most people visiting the States. Public libraries 
and the buildings of the Young Men's Christian Associations, 
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again, form very striking features of the public spirit which has 
been displayed by our Transatlantic cousins in this respect. 
There are over 20,000 volumes in the public library in Detroit, 
and the Young Men's Society has a library of some 12,000 
volumes. 

The Hotels are the Bussell House, at 3dols. 50 cents (148. 6d.) 
per day ; the Biddle House and the Michigan Exchange, from 
3dol8. to 4dols. 

Pleasant excursions may be made by steamers on Lake Erie 
from Detroit by those so disposed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CHICAGO. 

These is no other town or city in the entire States which has 
been so much talked and written about as Chicago. Even San 
Francisco, with its Golden Gate and perplexing Chinese problem, 
and which is considered to be so wealthy that some of its million- 
aires (in dollars) are said to light their cigars with twenty- dollar 
bills, sinks into insignificance when compared with wonderful 
Chicago/' All will remember the large fire of 1871, which is 
supposed to have arisen from a cow kicking over a lamp in a 
atable, and which destroyed some 209,000,000 dollars* worth of 
property, including about 25,000 buildings, covering an area of 
from three to four square miles. On the ruins of these, one of 
the finest cities in the entire Union has been buUt. Marvellous 
accounts reached this country of the rapidity with which build- 
ings were erected. Even before the fire had exhausted itself 
plans were made for new streets and stores, and, with all the 
vigour of modem American enterprise, the major part of the 
present vast city rose towering above the ruins, a monument 
to succeedbg generations of western progress. Amusing reports 
were heard of the commercial announcements of some of the 
ruined tradesmen, who had to begin business over again. 

Nothing left out of the fire but a five-dollar bill, wife and 
four children — ^never say die," was not an uncommon appeal to 
the public. 
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In 1830 the population of Chicago was pat down as 80, in 1870 
as 298,977, and now it is considerably over 500,000. Of the 
growth in the value of property, it is quite unnecessary for me to 
quote the numerous statistics which might be given, but suffice it 
to say that the rise in the value of land and property has scarcely 
been equalled even by some portions of the City of London. A 
citizen of Chicago is reported to have said to an English visitor : 

Our city is the biggest thing on the planet ; we've had the 
biggest fire ; we lifted the city five feet out of the mud ; 
we made a river run up hill — ^it wouldn't go where we wanted 
it, so we turned it end and end about ; and it's the only city 
on earth every inch of which is covered three inches deep 
in mortgages." Another denizen of that vast city has also 
the credit of saying that " New York has the money, Boston 
the brains, but we start the big ideas and carry them out with 
eastern money." 

The site of the city lends itself admirably to the rapid progress 
which it has experienced. Situated at the southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan, it is in direct water communication with the 
spacious territory reaching from the north-west portion of Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic. Surrounded, again, as it is, by a net- 
work of railways connecting it with all the leading cities of the 
States and Canada, it is in communication by land with every 
important part of the country. These facts account for its 
marvellous development, and to what extent it may grow during 
the coming years yet remains to be seen. New Chicago may 
well claim the title of Queen City, for its buildings, streets, and 
general aspect are of the most striking character. Its streets are 
all laid out at right angles — ^in fact, in no city of the Union is 
the right-angle principle with regard to its thoroughfares so 
conspicuous as it is in Chicago, and some of its streets run 
to a length of from three to ten miles. Chicago Eiver flows 
through the city, and with its numerous slips affords a water 
frontage of over forty miles; in addition to the lake front. 
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where a splendid outer harbour has been constructed, this river 
divides the city into three distinct parts, which are known as 
the north, south, and west divisions. These are connected by 
between thirty and forty bridges and several tunnels under 
the river-bed. 

The industries of Chicago are as multifarious as is its 
population. It would be difficult at the moment to say what 
is not manufactured there. Its grain trade is simply immense — 
a phrase so very applicable to many things American. The 
shipments in 1879 amounted to 129,851,553 bushels. The 
elevators for receiving the grain and transferring it to the rail- 
way waggons, when it is brought in by ship, are the largest in 
the country. They are towers of corrugated zinc reaching a 
height of 80ft. or more, and unload with a capacity of 7000 
bushels each. The miles of water troughs to be seen along 
the streets show the vastness of the live-stock trade. Thousands 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep are driven into the city, and leave it in 
the form of tinned meats, hams and bacon, &c. Over three 
million head of these animals are now driven into the city every 
year, and of these nearly 2,000,000 are hogs. Now and again a 
shipload of wooden hams find their way out of the city, for 
Chicago can do a few things of that kind. A smart Ohicagoan 
(when, a year or two ago, so much was said of a disease prevalent 
among the hogs) exclaimed : You Britishers may call our ladies 
the most overdressed of any in the world ; you may say that New 
York is the worst lighted and paved of any large city in creation ; 
you may call our political life a mixture of jobbery and cheat, 
and we don't care a continental ; but you say an3rthing against 
our hogs, and every particle of American honour feels itself 
insulted and disposed to smash anything which comes in its 
way 1 " Thus highly do they value this trade. In 1880, it is 
said, the Chicago packers could find room for 300,000 barrels of 
pork, 400,000 tierces of lard and hams, and 90,000,000lb. of 
meat, or 140,000 tons of stuflF, the product of nearly 1,250,000 
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bogs. One house claims that it can slaughter and dress 
20,000 animals in a day. Who does not long to be a " hog 
merchant " with these facts before him ? The progress of the 
animal from pig to pork and hams is a very brief one. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes represents the space of time to go through 
the whole operation of being killed and suspended in the large 
ice houses to get cool so that they may be properly seasoned 
before being boxed; but the further methods of dealing with 
this large business are not matters for us to inquire into at 
present. 

The lumber trade is another gigantic industry in Chicago, so 
vast, indeed, that I will refrain from quoting any statistics. 
Much of this finds its way to this country in the form of floor- 
ings, mouldings, doors, sashes, &c. Brass foundries, brick yards, 
reaping machine and sewing machine manufactories, abound 
in the city, as also do fiour mills, tanneries, breweries, and 
•cotton mills. 

The leading hotels in Chicago are among the largest and 
most handsome buildings in the country. Palmer House is 
a vast pile, occupying an entire block in State-street, between 
Wabash-avenue and Monroe-street. Its tariff ranges from 
5dols. 50 cents to 6dols. (14s. 6d. to 24s.) per day. The Grand 
Pacific Hotel is six stories high, and has a frontage of 750ft. 
Throughout it is most luxuriously furnished, as is also the 
Palmer House. The dining hall of the Pacific is 130ft. by 60ft., 
and the scene in the entrance hall, called the Gb*and Exchange^ 
during the business parts of the day, is one not likely to be 
forgotten. The tariff here is Sdols. 50 cents to 7dols. per day. 
The Sherman House and Tremont House are less expensive, being 
^dols. per day, and are very comfortable houses. Less expensive 
places still are the Central Hotel, in Market-street, near Madison- 
street, at 10s. per day, and the Massasoit House, opposite the 
Union Depdt, at 8s. per day. Tramcars traverse the streets in 
all directions, the fare for the entire distance being 2^. 
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Oarriages have a reputed fare of 28. per mile, but the English 
visitor would be fortunate if he succeeded in hiring one at this 
rata 

The public buildings are the Court House, Custom House. 
Post Office, and Ohamber of Oommerce, which last is one of 
the finest and most complete buildings of its kind in the world. 
Commercial gentlemen visiting the city should obtain an intro- 
duction from a member to visit the chamber from 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. The City Hall is a magnificent building. The University 
of Chicago occupies a beautiful site overlooking Lake Michigan, 
at Cottage Grove. The main building is 136ft, by 172ft. There 
are also several theological seminaries worthy of notice. Mercy 
Hospital, comer of Calumet-avenue and Twenty-eighth-street, is 
a very handsome building, with capital interior arrangements. 
The chief parks are the Lincoln Park and the Union Park ; the 
former is on the lake shore in the northern division, and contains 
About 230 acres, and has five miles of drives and walks. The 
latter is in the western division ; some £20,000 has been spent 
in this park on lakes, drives, hills, zoological and landscape 
gardens, &c. The smaller parks are Douglas, Lake, and 
Jefferson, 

The most important streets are the Michigan and Wabash 
Avenues, State-street, and Dearborn, Clark, La Salle, and Wells 
Streets running parallel with Lake Shore, and Jackson, Adams, 
Monroe, Madison, Washington, Bandolph, and Lake Streets, cross- 
ing them at right angles, and extending across the city from the 
lake. 

One very prominent source of interest is the system by which 
Chicago is supplied with water. The waterworks are situated 
on the Lake Shore in the north division, and in order to obtain 
the purest water possible, a shaft has been sunk under the works, 
and a tunnel has been built out from it for a distance of two 
miles. At the end of this tunnel a water tower 130ft. high has 
been built, up which the water is forced by four engines having 
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a pumping capacity of 72,000,000 gallons per day. There are 
also forty artesian wells supplying the city with fresh water, in 
addition to what is obtained from the lake. A splendid view of 
Chicago Lake and surrounding country may be obtained from 
the top of the tower, which is reached by a spiral staircase. 
Permission to view the works can be readily obtained from the 
chief engineer. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CINCINNATI AND LOUISVILLE. 

Thebe are several places north of Chicago well worth visiting, 
notably Milwaukee, the commercial capital of Wisconsin, and, 
next to Chicago, the largest city in the North-West. This is 
quite a large and flourishing town, covering about nineteen 
miles square. It has an immense grain and flour trade. The 
distance from Chicago is eighty-flve miles, and the journey 
occupies from two to three hours. All interested in the grain 
and flour trade going out to visit America should certainly go to 
Milwaukee. The granaries of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Bail- 
road have a storage capacity of 1,500,000 bushels, and an 
adjoining flour mill is capable of producing 1000 barrels of flour 
daily. 

By many, however, and especially those going out for a very 
brief visit, Milwaukee would be omitted, and the traveller would 
strike south, intending most likely to travel direct to Cincinnati. 
The ^* Queen City " is the name which has been given to this 
town on the Ohio Biver. On the opposite side of the Ohio to 
Cincinnati are the towns of Newport and Covington, in the State 
of Kentucky. Built, as the city chiefly is, on two terraces, one 
60ft. and the other 112ft. above the river, it naturally possesses 
a splendid position and scenery, and hence the pretty name it 
has derived as mentioned above. It may reasonably daim to 
have its streets well planned and built. They are laid out with 
great regularity, and are broad and much better paved than 
many other cities in the Union, some being well shaded with 
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leafy trees, giving a very picturesque aspect. The more aristo- 
cratic residences on the higher terrace are built of blue limestone. 
There is considerable wealth in the city, as iron, furniture, boot, 
shoe, pottery, and machinery manufactories abound. Pork pack- 
ing is also very largely carried on, its trade in this commodity 
ranking in importance next to Chicago. Its population is now 
about 260,000, and the city dates back its origin to 1788* 
There was, however, in its early history, much difficulty with 
the Indians, who retarded the progress of the town. 

The public buildings of prominence are the U.S. Government 
Buildings, embracing the Post Office and Customs House. The 
City Municipal Buildings occupy a whole square in Plum-street. 
The County Court House would put into the shade many of our 
severely plain edifices for a similar use in this country, having 
an entrance porch with six Corinthian columns. The Chamber 
of Commerce in Fourth-street has a public hall which affords 
standing room for 25,000 people, and the Masonic Temple and 
the Oddfellows' Hall show to what extent these orders are 
favoured in the city, both buildings having a very handsome 
appearance, with elaborately ornamented interiors. The building 
of the Public Free Library is a very prominent structure, in the 
Bomanesque style, and affords shelving room for some 300,000 
volumes. There are a number of halls, where meetings, lectures, 
and entertainments take place during the winter months. One 
of these, the Ghreenwood Hall, in the Mechanics' Institute, is 
spacious and very conveniently arranged. 

The Tyler-Davison Fountain in Fifth-street is a very con- 
spicuous feature of the city. It stands on a freestone esplanade 
400ft. long, and 60ft. wide. The lower basin is 40ft. in 
diameter, and in the centre of this is the Saxon porphyry base 
supporting the bronze work, which is 12ft. square. At each 
comer there are infant figures in bronze in a variety of atti- 
tudes, and there are also bas-relief figures around the base 
which represent some of the different uses of water to mankind. 
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From the upper part of the bronze base extend four large basms, 
and from the centre rises a column with vines ascending and 
branching off at the top, in the form of palm-leaves. Around 
this column are groups of statuary ; and on the summit of it 
stands a large female figure with arms outstretched, and over 
the fingers the water rains down in rather an artistic and 
pleasing way. The entire cost of the work is said to be 
£40,000, and it was executed in Munich. 

The other places of interest are : Eden Park, situated on a 
hill in the eastern part of the city. The park contains about 
216 acres, and from it a splendid view of the city and the 
valley of the Ohio qan be obtained. Burnet Woods, Lincoln 
Park, and Washington Park, are the other public pleasure resorts 
of the city. Spring Grove Cemetery comprises over -600 acres 
and claims to be one of the most beautiful in the West. It 
is very picturesquely laid out, and contains many fine monu- 
ments. The entrance buildings are a prominent feature, and 
cost about £10,000. 

The suspension bridge connecting Cincinnati with Covington 
on the Kentucky side is a very handsome structure. The entire 
length of the bridge is 2252ft., and from tower to tower 
1057ft. ; the height from the water is 100ft. 

There are many beautiful drives in the suburbs of the city, 
and the accommodation for transit from place to place is good, 
but cab hire is very expensive, as in other places in the States. 

The hotels are : Keppler's, 12s. per day ; Merchant's Hotel, 
10s. ; and the Grand Hotel, 16s. per day. 

The city of Louisville is located on the Ohio Biver and is the 
chief town of Kentucky. It is situated at the Falls of the Ohio. 
A canal 2^ miles long has been made to obviate the obstruction 
to navigation caused by the Falls. The cutting of this canal 
proved a very costly undertaking, as most of it was through 
solid rock. 

Louisville thrives upon whisky and tobacco chiefly, and these 
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being very profitable trades, the wealth of many of the inha- 
bitants is evinced by the large number of large and elaborate 
residences. 

The Oity Hall is the most conspicuous building, and is some- 
what peculiar in style, haying a large square clock tower. The 
Industrial Exposition buildings outside the city are worth a 
visit, especially if there is an exhibition in progress at the time. 
The State Blind Asylum is one of the finest institutions in the 
West. 

The city is surrounded with pretty villages, of which the 
chief are Portland, three miles below the Falls ; Silver Greek, 
four miles on the Indiana side ; Harrod's Creek, eight miles up 
the river ; and Lexington, the road to which is especially attrac- 
tivor Jeffersonville is a good-sized town on the Indiana side, 
and connected by ferry and bridge, which is 5219ft. long, 
divided into twenty-five spans supported on twenty-four pillars. 
New Albany is another town on the same side as Jeffersonville, 
with a population of 16,422. A Louisville writer says : "From 
the hills at the back of New Albany one may look down on the 
large extent of Louisville, half- hidden beneath the foliage which 
surrounds so many of its houses ; can note the steamers slowly 
winding about the bends in the Ohio, or carefully working 
their way up to the broad walks ; can see the trains crawling 
like serpents over the high suspension bridge, and the church 
spires and towers gleaming under the mellow sunlight." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ST. LOUIS AND PITTSBURGH. 

St. Louis is one of the most important cities of the West, as 
well as one of the largest, and boasts what not many cities 
in the States can, an existence of upwards of a century. In 
1764, it is recorded, there was a population of 120, and a 
further account says that "In 1790 a St. Louis merchant 
was a man who, in the comer of his cabin, had a large chest 
which contained a few pounds of powder and shot, a few knives 
and hatchets, a little red paint, two or three rifles, some hunting 
shirts of buckskin, a few tin cups and iron pots, and perhaps a 
little tea, coffee, sugar, and spice." To-day the St. Louis 
merchant is a very different personage, with an immense store 
and a vast stock. The city lies on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi Biver, some twenty miles below the entrance of the 
Missouri, about half-way between St. Paul, at the head of the 
navigable part of that river, and New Orleans, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. The city is built a considerable distance above 
the surface of the water, and covers an area of over twenty 
square miles, with a population, in 1880, of 350,518. 

The steel bridge across the Mississippi is one of the principal 
sights of the city ; it cost £2,000,000, and has the reputation 
of being one of the finest bridges in the world. It con- 
sists of three spans resting on four piers built of granite and 
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limestone. The centre span is 520ft., the others 500ft. eacli ; 
and each of them is formed of four ribbed arches made of cast 
steeL The arches rise 60ft., which allows the passage of any 
steamboat at . any height of the water. The bridge is built in 
two stories, of which the upper has two carriage ways, two 
horse-car tracks, and two footways, and the lower has a double 
railroad track. 

The Water Works, near the bank of the river, contain two 
pumping engines, each having a capacity of 17,000,000 gallons 
per day. The engine house is always open for visitors. 

The chief public buildings are : The Four Courts, a very hand- 
some edifice, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets ; and the 
Court House, which cost about £240,000, and is built in the 
form of a Greek Cross, with a lofty iron dome in the centre. 
The new Custom House and Post Office, at the comer of Olive 
and Eighth Streets, is well deserving of a careful inspection. 
The Merchants' Exchange, in Third-street, of grey limestone, is 
also very fine. The galleries are free to all visitors when 
business is proceeding, and the sight is worth seeing. The 
main hall is a room 102ft. by 81ft. 

St. Louis can boast of several spacious parks and pleasure 
grounds, the aggregate number of acres covered by these resorts 
being 2000. Lafayette Park is the most beautiful. There is, 
however, no drive in it, but it is very tastefully laid out. Forest 
Park is the largest, and contains no less than 1350 acres. Tower 
Ghrove Park contains some pretty lawns and shrubberies, and 
covers about 277 acres. Shaw's Garden, near the last-named, 
was presented to the city a few years ago. The flower gardens 
in this are quite a source of interest. Hyde Park, Washington 
Square, Northern Park, and Lindell Park are other public 
recreation grounds. 

St. Louis is famous for the number of its charitable institu- 
tions, and I may incidentally remark here that asylums for 
various objects form a very conspicuous source of interest in all 
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the leading cities of the States. The sick, the maimed, the 
blind, and the insane, have all been well cared for. 

There are a number of libraries, art galleries, churches, and 
educational institutes, some of which will be of considerable 
interest to many. 

. The hotels are : The Laclede, at 12s. per day ; Lindell House, 
from 8&. to 15s. per day, according to location; and the 
Southern Hotel, the largest in the city, and the most ex- 
pensive. 

The industries of St. Louis are numerous, of which flour is the 
chief, something like 2,000,000 barrels per year now being 
produced. Hog packing, iron works, and other commercial 
enterprises are carried on with considerable push. The rivalry 
between cities on the other side of the Atlantic is very charac- 
teristic of the people. Chicago sneers at St. Louis as being 
slow and behind the necessities of the (American) age. In 
retort, a pamphlet has been published by order of the St. Louis 
County Court, and in it the bold author says, "Chicago is a 
depdt for speculators in grain, and Cincinnati abounds in hogs ; 

but this is the end of their glory St. Louis is destined 

at no distant day to be the great vitalising heart of the world's 
civilization ! " 

I have visited many towns and cities in the States, but I do 
not remember one where mud and dirt abounded as in the "iron 
city," as it is fitly termed. One part of Pittsburgh is appro- 
priately called Birmingham, on account of the large number 
of iron works, and there are also in the same district numerous 
glass works. Pittsburgh offers nothing of interest to sightseers 
pure and simple, and they will find it only lost time to go 
there, but others who are desirous of seeing fully how rapidJy 
America has progressed in its industries will do well not to 
leave Pittsburgh unseen. It is the second city in Pennsylvania 
in importance and population, there being now (1888) about 
160,000 people within its precincts, a large number of whom 
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are connected with the iron trades. The Alleghany Biver, which 
divides the city, is spanned by seven bridge^, and five bridges 
cross the Monongahela Biver. 

There are no public buildings particularly worthy of men- 
tion. Pittsburgh is essentially a business city, and makes 
no pretences. However far removed the visitor may be from 
the glass and iron trade, he cannot fail to have his interest 
aroused in visiting some of the works, and I may say here that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining permission to go over them. 
The American Ironworks alone employ over 2500 hands, and 
cover seventeen acres. 

The only hotels which I need mention, as the choice is any- 
thing but good, are the Monongahela House at IGs. a day, and 
the hotel of the Union Dep6t at 14s. 

The following verses, by Bichard Bealf, in a recent issiie of 
a San Francisco paper, take off in a capital way what Pitts- 
burgh is famous for : 

HYMN OP PITTSBURGH. 

My father was a mighty Vuloan ; 

I am smith of the land and sea ; 
The onnning spirit of Tubal Cain 

Came with my marrow to me. 
I think great thonghts, strong-winged with steel ; 

I coin vast iron aots, 
And orb the impalpable dreams of seers 

Into comely, lyrio facts. 

I am Monarch of all the Forges, 

I have solved the riddle of fire, 
The Amen of Nature to cry of Man 

Answers at my desire. 
I search with the subtle soul of flame 

The heart of the rocky Earth, 
And hot from my anvils the prophecies 

Of the mirade-jears leap forth. 
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I am Bwart with the soots of my fornaoe, 

I drip with the sweats of toil ; 
My fingers throttle the savage wastes, 

I tear the onrse from the soil. 
I fling the bridges across the g^s 

That hold ns from the To-6e, 
And bnild the roads for the bannered march 

Of crowned humanity. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE OIL REGIONS. 

While referring to the Pittsburgli district it will not be out 
of place to give some particulars of the modern industry which 
has done so much to promote labour and create wealth in the 
State of Pennsylvania. During my journey to the States, three 
years previously, my time was chiefly absorbed in Canada and 
several leading American cities, but during the last journey, 
among my visits to various manufacturing centres, certainly the 
most agreeable were my peregrinations among the oil-fields 
of Bradford and Oil Oity. The present gigantic trade in burning 
oils sprung from a very insignificant beginning. It originated 
and developed with the railway system, and has grown to dimen- 
sions which can only be fully realised by a visit to the territories 
rich in an earthy sap which aids now in lighting most of the 
civilised world. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use of gas and the later adop- 
tion of the electric light, illuminating oils not only retain their 
hold, but are rapidly increasing in consumption. I could give 
many statistics in proof of this, but to the general reader these 
would be uninteresting. Suffice it to say that during 1 881 no 
less than 552,356,275 gallons of oil were exported from the 
States, and the Bradford district contributed a very considerable 
portion of this, 

Bradford is about four hundred miles from New York, and 
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long before tbe diatrict itself is readied evidence of wHat it ie 
noted for is seen in the oil tanka scattered about everywhere 
in close proximity to the railroad track. I hare seen many 
American iowna^ but none that I remember aa so thomughly 
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typical of how towne rapidly spring up in America as Brad- 
ford, The engraving gives a good idea of what the district la 
Like* The railway rans right across one end of the main 
street, and the depdt is adjacent. The " city " may, in fact, 
be said to consist of oi^e long street and a few little ones, 
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with houses, erected of wood, scattered about, and so covering a 
tolerably wide area. I spent some considerable time with the 
mayor, who informed me that the population was between 
15,000 and 20,000. Almost the whole of the houses and many 
shops are built of wood, and the street pavements are of the same 
material ; in fact, timber is everywhere the prevailing element ; 
but long before an English visitor has reached Bradford, he will 
have become accustomed to wooden erections.on all hands. Small 
as the town is, it supports three daily papers, and also boasts an 
opera house. There is vast accumulated wealth in the town, 
and, where money-making is such a powerful element, and the 
district itself may only be temporarily prominent, it is not 
reasonable to expect much in the way of street cleansing and 
sanitary arrangements, and these are conspicuous by their absence. 
Oil tanks and derricks are to be seen on all sides, and the 
most casual observer could not fail to notice evidences that the 
entire city, directly or indirectly, obtains its living out of oil. 
Bradford claims to produce, on an average, from 60,000 to 
70,000 barrels of . crude oil per day, and there were, the mayor 
informed me, 30,000,000 barrels on the surface of the earth, 
stored in the tanks, at the time of my visit. These tanks, made 
of iron, are as close together as is indicated in the illustration 
on page 97, and range in capacity from 2000 or 3000 to 3500 
barrels (a barrel is 42 gallons)! They are 93ft. in diameter 
and 30ft. high. Fires occasionally take place at them, caused 
either by lightning or overflowing. The greater majority of 
those lost by lightning have been station tanks, with pipes 
running over the roof ; but there have been tanks burned where 
the only pipe connection was through the shell near the bottom, 
the spark evidently going from the end of the swing pipe. 

The derricks, erected of wood, run to a height of about seventy 
to eighty feet, as will be judged from the engraving given on 
page 99. 

The artesian borings usually run to an average depth of from 
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750fi to 1750ft, and often tbe oil will flov^ aoma 40ft. aboye 
tlie top of tlid derrick. Tlie syetem of drilliiig U the sama 
througboTit the district, 

OE Oitj, auoUier important cantre of tlid oil indiistrjt pOBseaaes 



& similar oharacter to Bradford, except that there are more 
bmldings of a permanent character in it. If the stranger passes 
through Oil City in the evening or at night, he would be con- 
siderably snjpriied to notice that the only Ught for the entire 
depot eomea from a long pipe overhanging one of the goods 

H 
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6lied8. The other end of this pipe has been driven down into a 
natoral gas well, and for lighting all that is necessary is to 
perforate the end of the pipe above the station, and it at once 
breaks out into a blaze that suffices to illuminate not only the 
depdt, but four or five surrounding streets. Several towns are, 
in fact, lighted in this way, certainly at an extremely cheap 
rate; although it appears to be a somewhat singular method 
when viewed by English eyes, accustomed in the large towns 
of our own country to see in use some of the newest im- 
provements in gas burners, throwing out a brilliant and well- 
diffused light. 

The millionaires (in dollars, please remember) who have netted 
iheir wealth out of oil are very numerous. Oil is struck in a new 
district, and immediately there is a rush to it, and land advances 
to an enormous price in a few days. Garfield, one of the very 
newest oil towns in Pennsylvania, has very recently exemplified 
this. This district has been in the unfortunate predicament of 
being without water, and the quantity required for human 
existence there has had to be brought from a spring some con- 
siderable distance from the town. It has thus cost half-a-crown a 
barrel, but oil in the same district is worth only 2s. 4d. per barrel, 
and the water vendors have declined, it is said, to give a barrel 
of water for a barrel of oil. Barrels, yet not a drop to drink 1" 
must have been the cry of the Garfieldites. 

I may mention that there is veiy little refining in Bradford, 
Oil Oity, and Titusville, another important town in the oil 
regions. The crude oil is simply stored in the tanks at these 
places, and is pumped through pipe lines which are laid down all 
the way from Bradford to Philadelphia, New York, and other 
places (a distance, it will be remembered, of about 400 miles), 
and there refined. A very large portion of this trade is in the 
hands of a gigantic monopolising company, who own newspapers, 
a trade paper, and many other organisations, by which they are 
specially enabled to operate in a very powerful manner, to the 
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detriment of other prodnoers and the pnrohasers. Seventy-fiye 
per cent, of refined oil is obtained from the crude, and the 
remaining twenty-five is used for benzoline, wax, and in other 
manafactnres. It really is not at all to be wondered at 
that 80 much wealth is widely distributed in the States, when 
the fact is taken into account how largely Nature has contri- 
buted towards it in such resources as those to which I have been 
referring. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



RICHMOND AND BALTIMORE. 

BiOHMOin) is 844 miles from New York, and occupies some 
fourteen hours in the journey. It is the largest city in Virginia, 
and the capital of that State, a position it has occupied since 
1779. Several important meetings have taken place in this city, 
which have affected more or less the entire United States. It 
was the scene, in 1788, of a Convention to ratify the Federal 
Oonstitution, and in 1861 it became prominent as the capital of 
the Southern Oonfederacy. It was defended with great obstinacy, 
and was at last fired by General Lee. It is said that about 1000 
buildings were destroyed. At the present time its population is 
about 80,000, ancTit has a large trade in tobacco and fiour. 

The statue of Washington is one of the first sights of the city. 
It consists of a bronze horse and rider, of colossal size, on a 
granite pedestal of large proportions. Six bronze figures surround 
it. This vory fine statue stands near the gate of the Oapitol- 
square. The State Oapitol stands in the centre of a park, some 
eight acres in extent, on the summit of Shockhoe Hill, one of 
the principal eminences upon which Bichmond is bmlt. In the 
centre of the building is a square hall, surmounted by a dome, 
beneath which stands another statue of Washington, in marble. 
Washington statues, and streets named after the great general, are 
as numerous almost as the towns and cities of the Union, and the 
Americans are not to be blamed for thus perpetuating the 
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memory of one of whom they haye every cause to be proud. 
The city has been yery picturesquely laid out, and the JamoB 
Biyer, on which it is situated^ has a winding but pretty course^ 
being full of small islands. 

At the north-west comer of the Gapitol-square is the Oity 
Hall, and at the opposite comer is the Goyemor's house. The 
Post Office, in Main-street, is a handsome structure. Bichmond 
contains many places of worship, some of which are yery striking 
specimens of architecture, particularly the Monumental Episcopal 
Ohurch, at the comer of Broad and Thirteenth Streets. The site 
was formerly that of the Bichmond Theatre, but in 1811, during 
the performance of a piece entitled " The Bleeding Nun," the 
theatre caught fire, and in the commotion which ensued about 
sixty-nine persons were crashed or burned to death. On the 
spot the church was erected to commemorate the eyent, the 
remains of the victims being interred beneath a mural tablet in 
the yestibule. 

The Hollywood Cemetery, in the western part of the city, 
embraces a considerable area, and is very beautifully laid out. 
Trees, shrubs, and flowers are to be seen in abundance. The 
remains of President Monroe and General J. E. B. Stuart are 
buried here. The soldiers' section contains the graves of 
hundreds of the Confederate dead. As will be gathered from 
this yery brief description of Bichmond, the city is not prolific in 
sights, but will be interesting to visit. Entrance to one or other 
of the tobacco factories could be obtained, and a sight of one of 
the immense buildings devoted to this trade would be sure to add 
to the pleasure of seeing Bichmond. 

The hotels are the Exchange and Ballard House, at 12s. per 
day. 

Baltimore is the most important town in Maryland, and had 
in 1880 a population of 382,318. It is very picturesquely 
situated on the Patapsoo Biver, about fourteen miles from its 
entrance into Chesapeake Bay. A well-constructed harbour 
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has enabled the city to develope a good coasting and foreign 
trade in the products of the district — tobacco, cotton, petro- 
leum, bacon, cheese, lard, &o. Large quantities of copper 
ore are also refined in the neighbourhood of Oanton, a short 
distance from the city. Some of these smelting works em* 
ploy a considerable number of men. Canning oysters, fruits, 
and vegetables are also important industries, and most people, 
whether from a business point of yiew or simply as consumers, 
could not fail to be greatly interested in these trades. No 
difficulty need be experienced in obtaining the necessary per- 
mission to yisit the various works. Baltimore has been desig- 
nated a monumental city," on account of its many statues and 
their artistic yalue. The Washington Monument, in Mount 
Vemon-place, is one of the finest of many of the great General 
in the States. It stands upon a terrace 100ft. above tide water, 
and has a base 50ft. square, and 20ft. high. This supports a 
massive column, 176ft. high, at the summit of which is the 
colossal statue, 16ft. high. A height of 312ft. is thus reached 
above the level of the river. The fee, 15 cents, for entrance to 
the tower is well worth pajdng, as there is a capital view of the 
city and its surroundings from the top. The cost is estimated 
at £40,000. The Battle Monument ranks next in importance, 
and was erected to the memory of those who fell when defending 
the city in 1814. It is a Boman column with emblematical 
sculptures. The Wildey Monument, on Broadway, near Balti- 
more-street, is in memory of Thomas Wildey, the founder of the 
order of Odd Fellows in the States. 

The most important streets are Baltimore-street, which runs 
east and west the whole length of the city, and contains many 
handsome places of business, and Holliday, Oalvert, Fayette, 
Lexington, Madison, Park, Saratoga, and others. The favourite 
drives are through Druid Hill Park, vid Oharles-street, to Lake 
Boland, a distance of six miles, leading through a well-paved 
and shaded thoroughfare. 
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Among the pablio boildingi is the Exohange, in Gay-street^ 
a handsome Btmctore, with a frontage of 240ft. There are 
on the east and west sides six oolonms of fine Italian marbld, 
and a dome snrmonnts the building. The Oity Hall has been 
oom^^ted only seven years, and is considered one of the finest 
mnnidpal buildings in the country. White marble has entered 
largely into its erection, and it fills the entire square enclosed 
by HoUiday, Fayette, and two other streets. The Post Office 
and Custom House are dose by the Exchange. The Maryland 
Institute in Baltimore-street is used chiefly for industrial ex- 
hiHtions, fairs, &c. The Peabody Institute, at the comer of 
Oharles and Monument Streets, contains nearly 60,000 volumes, 
and is free to alL Other libraries are : Odd Fellows' Hall, about 
80,000 volumes ; Mercantile, about 32,000 ; Maryland Historical 
Society, over 10,000. Ohurch architecture forms a prominent 
feature in Baltimore, the Oatholic Cathedral being especially 
imposing. Almost eveiy denomination is well represented. 

Druid Hill Park, already named, is the principal park of 
the dty. It covers 680 acres, and is situated in the northern 
suburbs; rural beauty is the chief feature of this park. At 
the head of the lake is a tower, from the top of which a 
capital view is obtained of the dty and harbour. 

The hotds are: The Eutaw House and Maltby House, at 
12s. 6d. per day; Howard House, in Howard-street, near 
Baltimore-street, is a comfortable house, at 8s. per day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



WASHINGTON. 

Wabhinotok well deserves its name of ''the Oity of Magnificent 
Distances." Mr. G. A. Sala said of this city, some years ago, 
** that it would be the most magnificent city on that ' side the 
Atlantic, and some of its edifices, as, for instance, the Post Office, 
the Patent Office, and the Treasury Buildings, are really magni- 
ficent in proportion and design, but it is not quite begun yet. It 
contains certainly some noble public buildings, but they are 
scattered far and wide, with all kinds of incongruous environ- 
ments, producing upon the stranger a perplexed impression that 
the British Museum has migrated to the centre of an exhausted 
brickfield, where rubbish may be shot, or that St. Paul's 
Oathedral, washed quite white and stuck upon stone stilts, has 
been transferred to the centre of the Libyan Desert, and called a 
OapitoL" Since the time this well-known journalist wrote these 
lines, many of the vacant spaces have been built upon with either 
private residences or places of business, but there is still plenty 
of breathing room in and around the city. Its site is an 
admirable one, and was selected through the agency of General 
Washington, who laid the comer stone of the Oapitol on I8th 
Sept., 1793. 

The population is put down at 150,000; this, however, is 
largely increased when Congress is in session, and the in- 
terest in the visit of the tourist would be greatly enhanced if 
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be were in Washington at sucli a time. The Oongressmen and 
Senators, being paid for their services, can afford to spend the 
business part of the day in the work of the country ; and so in 
both Houses the sittings commence at noon and do not very often 
extend into the night, as they do at St. Stephen's. Members 
of Congress receive £1000 per annum, and senators £2500, and, 
in addition to this, they are allowed mileage expenses, according 
to the distance which they travel to and from their homes to 
Washington, in order to attend to their parliamentary duties. It 
can scarcely be wondered at, with this incentive, that politics 
should be so much in the hands of professional politicians who 
make a living thereby. There is no difficulty in strangers 
obtaining access to the galleries, and there are few of the male 
persuasion," at least, on a visit to America who would not desire 
to spend as much time as possible in the precincts of Congress, 
in order to see for themselves something of the legislative 
proceedings of the country. The Oapitol and other public 
buildings, I may here mention, are open to the public every 
day, Sundays excepted, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. There is no 
fixed fee for being shown over them, but I never yet discovered 
an official in such places who declined a gift for services of this 
nature. 

The Oapitol is what it claims to be, one of the largest and 
most elaborate buildings in the world. The hill upon which it is 
built is 90ft. high. The main structure is 852ft. long and 
121ft. deep, and each of the two wings is 288ft. by 140ft. The 
entire length is 751ft., and the area covered is 8^ acres. Pure 
white marble enters largely into the materials, and this is always 
beautifully clean, so that when the sun is shining the effect is 
dazzling. Handsome grounds surrounding are beautifully laid 
out with landscape gardens, trees, and plants, and groups of 
statuary are distributed, some of which well merit close inspec- 
tion. The main front has an immense colonnade and portico, 
with statues of Oolumbus, Washington, and allegorical figures of 
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"Peace and War," " Oiyilisation," &o. The bronze door which 
forms the entrance to the Botonda from the eaat portico was cast 
at Munich. It is I7ft. high and 9ft. wide, and weighs, it is 
stated, 20,0001b. It is divided into eight panels, each con-- 
taining a scene in the life of Oolumbos, and between the panels 
are sixteen statuettes, representing some of the contemporaries 
of the discoverer. 

The dome is, of course, a prominent feature of this immense 
pile. It rises to a height of 400ft., and is crowned with a 
colossal statue of Freedom. A spiral staircase leads up to it, 
and the view afforded of the surrounding country should not be 
missed. The fresco painting on the corridor near the staircase, 
covering some 6000ft. of space, is remarkable for good grouping 
and careful execution. In the Botunda, immediately underneath 
the dome, are eight fine historical paintings executed specially 
for the Government. The subjects are "The Declaration of 
Independence," "The Surrender of General Burgoyne," "The 
Surrender of Lord Oomwallis," " General Washington Besigning 
his Commission," " The Landing of Columbus," "The Embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers," and others, which cannot fail to 
occupy much of the attention of the visitor. 

The Senate and the Bepresentative Chamber, the former in 
the north wing and the latter in the south wing, are both large, 
and very elaborately finished. The Hall of Bepresentatives is 
189ft. long, 98ft. wide, and 86ft. high, and the Senate Chamber 
is I18ft. long, and about 80ft. wide. Both halls are very taste- 
fully decorated. Costly staircases are the means of access. 

The Library of Congress, now containing about 450,000 
volumes, is in the western portion of the building. It is the law 
of the country that to secure copyright a copy of every work 
published in the States must be deposited there. This part of 
the Capitol is, in fact, the British Museum of America. The old 
Hall of Bepresentatives is now used as a National Hall of 
Statuary. It is semi-circular in form, and contains twenty- 
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four oolomns. The oeiling is painted in panels, and light is 
admitted through a cupola in the centre, as in the Pantheon 
at Borne. Statues of celebrated Americans fill the hall. The 
President's and Vice President's rooms, the Speaker's, Senators' 
Beception, and some of the committee rooms are lavishly 
furnished. 

The White House is almost as well known, by name at least, 
on this side the Atlantic as Windsor Oastle. It is a plain but 
very substantial structure, some portions of it dating back to 
1792. The material is freestone, painted white; it is 170ft 
long, and 86ft. deep, and is two stories high. The building has 
a colonnaded front, but otherwise has no particular architec- 
tural merit, and were it not for its importance as the official 
residence of the President, it would be passed by as not being 
specially worthy of notice. It is dose by the Biyer Potomac, 
and for some reason the Washington sanitary authorities do 
not consider that in the summer it is one of the healthiest 
residences in the city. The *' East Boom " is the grand parlour, 
and the Blue, Bed, and Ghreen Booms are on the same fioor. 
Luzuriousness and costliness are two very conspicuous elements 
in the decoration and furnishing of these rooms. The East Boom, 
I may mention, is 80ft. long and 40ft. wide. The Executiye 
Office and Oabinet Boom are on the second floor. Access to the 
public rooms of the White House from 10 a.m, to 1 p.m., when 
the President and family are in residence, is easy. No court or 
evening dress is necessary, except at receptions. 

It may be interesting to note here that white ties and dress 
coats in the evening are in vogue in all the leading cities of the 
Union. I have attended political meetings where they have been 
general, and at a church tea party there would scarcely be a 
gentleman present who was not thus attired ; in theatres and 
other places of amusement they may be counted by the score, 
and even a " quiet evening " at a friend's house would scarcely 
be complete if this custom of civilisation were not observed. 
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Theoretically, Americans abhor the conventional, but in reality 
they bow down and worship not only titles but high-sounding 
gratuitous diplomas, with a persistency at once surprising and 
perplexing. Notwithstanding, they are a warm-hearted hospi- 
table people, possessing many admirable traits of character. 

The commotion at the Oapitol and the White House during 
the congressional session is peculiarly American ; representatives 
may be seen by the dozen simultaneously discussing in certain 
places politics and tobacco. Copies of the Congressional Globe, 
the official record of the speeches, should be obtained as 
mementoes of what could not fail to be to all a pleasing re- 
miniscence of a visit to a noted city. Members may begin a 
speech, and if with an eye to re-election by their constituency they 
desire to make a long one, they may easily get the permission 
of the House to have the whole printed in the Olohe, having 
actually only delivered the first portion, and the entire speech is 
thus accepted as having been made in the House. Bead speeches 
are very common, the percentage in fact of representatives who 
speak extempore being small, and without claiming to be 
acquainted with every detail of American political life, I can only 
mention that on more than one occasion I heard it stated that 
writers for the newspaper press are in some cases the authors of 
read speeches. 

The Treasury Department is not far from the White House, 
at the comer of Pennsylvania Avenue, and is open to visitors 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. The east front is modelled after the 
temple of Minerva, at Athens, and is d42ft. long, with an 
unbroken front of Ionic colonnade. There are in all about 200 
rooms in the building. The cash and the gold rooms are of 
extraordinary strength, and possess decorative combinations of 
considerable mefit. In the latter room there is usually stored 
about £2,000,000 in coin. Strangers are often granted the 
privilege of inspecting the rooms by permit of the treasurer. 
The printing of paper money, carried on in the upper and lower 
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portions of the stractore, may also be seen, and is of considerable 
interest. 

The State, War, and Navy Departments, built of granite, are 
a magnificent pile of buildings, entrance to the public rooms of 
which can be readily obtained. These buildings ar^ among the 
newest public structures in Washington. The Ndyy Yard, 
situated about one-and-a-quarter miles south-east of the Capitol, 
covers some 27 acres. The Ordnance Foundry and shop for the 
manufacture of guns, shot, and shell, are opened to visitors, 
under the direction of a guide. The museum contains an in- 
teresting collection of fire-arms, warlike munitions, and relics. 
Guns and other old trophies are to be seen also scattered about 
the yard. 

The Patent Office is a very interesting building to inspect ; it 
is located on F street (many of the streets in Washington are 
designated by letters). The Model Boom is open from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. The contents of these large rooms, which were in 
considerable confusion some time ago, are as multitudinous as 
they are various. The printing press of Benjamin Franklin, and 
many of the personal effects of Washington, would be sure to 
attract the attention of the visitor. Mechanics and those pos- 
sessing more or less ingenuity would spend a good portion of 
their stay in Washington at this Patent Office. Some of the 
models are marvels of skill and precision, and are connected 
with every industry which the New World has yet seen, from 
the making of a toasting fork to a locomotive. 

The Washington Monument reminded me strongly of Scot- 
land's Folly at Edinburgh — ^a grand conception uncompleted. 

The Botanical G^dens, National Observatory, and the United 
States Arsenal are other objects of interest. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery, at the comer of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Seventeenth-street, is the gift of a banker, whose 
name it bears. It contains a good selection of pictures, porce- 
lain, and other pottery ware. The Smithsonian Institution stands 
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in inclosed gronnds, covering oyer 52 acres. This noble institu- 
tion was founded by an Englishman for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge. It is 447ft. long by 150ft. wide, and has nine 
towers, ranging from 75ft. to 150ft. high. The Museum of 
Natural History and kindred collections is very extensive and 
worthy of dose inspection. The Columbian and the Howard 
Universities, the Louise Home, and the Soldiers* Home should 
also be visited. 

Georgetown, about two miles from the Oapitol ; Alexandria, 
seven miles from the city, on the banks of the Potomac Biver ; 
and Mount Vernon, fifteen miles below Washington, are interest- 
ing places, the last particularly, as containing the tomb of 
Washington. This is a plain but solid structure, built of brick, 
with an iron gate, through the bars of which may be seen the 
marble sarcophagi containing the remains of George and Martha 
Washington. 

The hotels are Ebbitt House at 12s. 6d. per day ; the National, 
M 12s. 6d. and 14:S. per day ; and others. Boarding houses may 
be found in all parts of the city at 30s. to 80s. per week. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

I DO not know of any more interesting city in the entire Union 
to visit than this, the city of brotherly loTe> or Quaker dty. Its 
founder, the celebrated William Penn, said of it, "Of all the 
places I haye seen in the world, I remember not one better seafced, 
so that it seems to me to have been appointed f or a town, becaose 
of its coyes, docks, springs, and lofty lands." What was the exact 
locality of these places in the dajrs of this worthy member of the 
Society of Friends is a matter of some little wonder to the 
modem tonrist ; the dty lies between two navigable riyers, the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill, six miles above their junction, 
and only ninety-six miles from the Atlantic. It is the second 
dty in population to New York, and is more thoroughly 
American, both in its streets and people, than is the Empire 
city, with its cosmopolitan inhabitants. In 1880 the census 
returns showed the number to be 847,170 against 674,022 in 
1870. Founded in 1682 by the little Quaker colony, the im- 
press of the sturdy, vigorous, and consdentious nature of that 
sect is stamped indelibly on its dtizens of to«day, and the 
dty is associated with the most important events which have 
occurred in the history of the New World. Its charter was 
bestowed in 1701, and the city has since prospered rapidly. The 
first Congress assembled here, holding its sittings during the 
troublous times of the War, and on 4th July, 1776, the Dedara- 
tion of Independence was signed in the old hall, to which I shall 
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refer later. We in England have little conoeption what a great 
day this 4th of July always is all over the States ; and really 
our cousins are very remarkable for the ecstatic joy that they 
universally give way to on this anniversary, which they usually 
extend beyond the day. A. perfect Niagara of oratory is poured 
forth ; there are reviews, processions, bonfires, and fireworks in- 
numerable all over the country, and it is rare that the day is got 
over without some lives being lost. In crossing the first time to 
the States I spent the 4th of July on the Atlantic ; and a Boston 
gentleman, who had visited England many times, said to me 
that the greatest blessing of that voyage to him was the fact of 
being on the ocean away from all the noise and turmoil of its 
celebration. This Signing of the Declaration of Independence 
is deservedly an epoch in history, and in American literature 
and in general intercourse many things date from it. An 
American schoolboy being asked some question about the 
Eeformation, in reply shook his head, and said, "I guess it 
must have occurred before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence." 

One of the oldest guide books says that the original plan of 
the city was a parallelogram two miles long, from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill, by one mile wide, and contained nine streets, 
running from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, crossed by twenty- 
one running north and south. In the centre was a square of ten 
acres, and in each quarter of the city one of eight acres, for 
public promenades and athletic exorcises. This plan, so far as 
the arrangement of the streets is concerned, is still substantially 
adhered to." It is now claimed for it, and it may appear almost 
incredible, but may, nevertheless, be accepted as being the case, 
that it has considerably over 1000 miles of streets and roads, the 
majority of which are well paved, and underneath which is an 
admirable drainage system. Its population are well housed, well 
educated, and it is the experience of myself and many with 
whom I have come in contact, that more ordinary courtesy and 
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attention are met with in Philadelpbia than in any other city in 
the Union. The policemen and railway servants, as a class, it 
will very soon be discovered, are not overflowing with politeness ; 
in fact, I have known civil inquiries from both treated in New 
York and other places with a gruff ness gross and repugnant. A 
large number of these officials on the other side of the Atlantic 
might with advantage go to school to their fellow officers in 
Philadelphia. The working classes aie, as I have remarked, 
well cared for. Madison-square and other parts of the city have 
been built upon with houses specially suited to their require- 
ments, and between the two rows of houses there is a pretty 
strip of garden and children's play ground. Every possible 
organisation exists for the benefit of every conceivable form of 
want that charitable sympathy can provide for. I was con- 
siderably amused to notice a large signboard showing the rooms 
of the "Association for Promotion of Marriage among Germans." 
Whether similar societies with this benevolent object in view 
«xi8t for the benefit of emigrants of other nationalities settling 
in that district, I do not know. 

Of the antiquities, if we can apply this term to erections of a 
little over a hundred years old, the Independence Hall would, no 
doubt, be one of the first sights visited. It is in Ohesnut-street, 
between Fourth and Fifth-streets ; it was commenced in 1729 
and completed in 1735. In the east room of the main building 
the Declaration of Independence was signed in 1776. It 
was afterwards read from the steps of the building to the 
<5rowd, which had assembled in State House Yard. Liberty 
Bell, rung at the time of the Declaration, occupies an 
honourable position in the hall. On it is inscribed, " Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof." 
The room is full of old relics, such as the furniture used 
by the Congress at that time, and portraits of the country's 
worthies. The entire Declaration, which could be repeated 
by every school-boy in America, is too long to quote in 
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fully but, as it may, perhaps, not be familiar to some, I will give 
the closing paragraph of it, which is as follows : ** We, therefore, 
the Bepresentatives of the United States of America in General 
Oongress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare : That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be. Free and Independent States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which Independent 
States may of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour." 

The simple grave of Benjamin Franklin, one of the chief 
signatories to this Declaration, is in the graveyard of Christ 
Church, near the Independence HaU. It can be easily seen 
through the railing from the street. This church was com- 
menced in 1727, and is still in a good state of preservation. 
Its steeple is 196ft. high, and contains the oldest chime of bells 
in America. 

Other objects of antiquarian interest are the old Swede's 
Cottage, in Swan son-street, built in 1700; Bonn's Cottage, a 
two-story house off Market-street; Carpenter's Hall, built in 
1770, where assembled the first Congress of the United Colonies ; 
Treaty Monument, a simple obelisk upon a granite pedestal, at 
the corner of Beach and Hanover-streets, marks the site where 
Penn made his memorable treaty with the Indians. The old 
elm tree under which it stood was blown down in 1810. 

The general appearance of the chief business thoroughfares of 
Philadelphia is that of a busy, well-to-do character. Handsome 
business premises are to be seen on all hands, and the majority 
of these are very solid and durable structures. So numerous are 
these prominent commercial premises that a list of them would 
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be rather long and to some, perhaps, uninteresting. A few, 
however, may be named. The Public Ledger Buildings, in 
Ohesnut-street, is, I should say, the finest newspaper office in the 
world. It is five stories high, and is built of brown stone. 
Mr. Ohild, the proprietor of the Ledger, and also owner of the 
building, is one of the wealthiest men in the entire city, and, 
indeed, it might be said the States, which is saying much. He 
is at the same time one of the most generous of Philadelphia's 
many eminent citizens. Every Sunday he may be found opening 
the pews of the church where he regularly attends, so that he 
might be termed the richest pew-opener in the universe. He is 
unostentatious in manner, but possessing the well-merited 
character of strict probity and conscientiousness. Philadelphia 
owes much to him, and this is freely acknowledged. 

Other buildings are the Commercial Exchange, Second-street, 
below Ohesnut-street, standing by the side of the old slate-roof 
house of William Penn ; the premises of Messrs. Lippincott and Co., 
publishers, which are large and of noble aspect ; the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company ; the Custom House and Post 
Office in Chesnut-street, between Fourth and Fifth-streets, built 
in imitation of the Parthenon at Athens, and for which it is 
claimed that it is one of the finest specimens of Doric architecture 
in the States. The old Masonic Temple is another building of 
prominence, and so also is the new temple of the brotherhood of 
the mystic tie at the corner of Broad and Filbert-streets. Dry 
goods' houses, fine-art depots, jewellery establishments, and a 
thousand and one other stores would not fail to interest all. It 
might be that now and again incidental bits of humour would 
occur in some of these stores; as, for instance, a young lady 
attired in a sealskin sacque of considerable value, was heard to 
say, in one of the fine art galleries, Oh ! ma ! do look at those 
terra firma ornaments at the other side of the room, a'int they 
just lovely?" There is also a story told of a lady parading 
magnificently and making purchases, in one of the Chesnut-street 
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jewellery stores. Two ladies were watching her, and one 
whispered to the other, " Evidently shoddy 1" The grand dame 
overheard her, and answered, *' No, madam, petroleum I " The 
largest of these stores connected with various trades are 
situated along Chesnut, Arch, Walnut, Broad, and Market- 
streets, which are all very spacious thoroughfares. 

The most prominent public and educational buildings, taking 
them in the streets in which they are situated, are in Ohesnut- 
street, always very crowded in the business parts of the day. 
The bridge over the river in this street is a very substantial 
structure. The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company is a 
somewhat peculiar but handsome building, made of pressed 
bricks, ornamented with Ohio stone and coloured tiles. Security 
against fire and thieves are of course the chief features of. the 
building. Between Fourth and Fifth-streets the Custom House 
buildings are situated, to which I have akeady referred. Oppo- 
site this is the Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank, a handsome 
structure in white marble. Close by the Custom House is the 
old Post Office, an imposing marble building. The new Post 
Office, however, at the corner of Ninth and Chesnut-streets, is a 
far more handsome erection, and cost about three-quarters of a 
million pounds sterling. The buildings of the American Sunday 
School Union are worthy of notice. On the north side of the 
street and crossing Thirteenth-street stands the United States' 
Mint. Ionic is the style of architecture, and the design was 
copied from a temple at Athens. The delicate and interesting 
operations of coining may be seen by visitors every day except 
Saturdays and Sundays, There are also other matters in the 
building which would arouse the attention of the visitor. The 
building of the Young Men's Christian Association is one of 
the finest structures of a similar nature to be found on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There are stores on the ground floor, but 
the majority of the upper floors are used for reading, class, and 
lecture rooms and libraries. Its imposing appearance and the 
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immense outlay wbich on all hands is evident in it would at once 
suggest themselves to all seeing it for the first time. The 
membership of this institution is very large, and the rooms are 
daily visited by hundreds jof young men. We have no Young 
Men's Ghristian Association buildings in Great Britain that will 
compare favourably with those in some of the leading cities of 
the more Northern States. Their work is of the most practical 
and beneficial character, and were the present the time I could 
give many facts to prove what a powerful lever of usefulness 
they are. At the junction of Thirty-Sixth-street, Darby-road, 
and Locust-street, stand the new buildings of the University of 
Philadelphia. The Science and Art Department of the Oollege is 
one of the largest and most conveniently arranged of any college 
building in the country. It stands in a square covering over six 
acres ; the frontage is about two hundred and sixty feet, and 
over one hundred in depth. The Medical Department is also a 
very handsome building, and adjoining this is the hospital, 
under the charge of the Medical Faculty of the Oollege. 
There are private rooms for invalids who have means and wish 
to pay. The University building and grounds will be of con- 
siderable general interest to the tourist. This institution is one 
of the oldest in the country. It was an academy in 1749, a 
college in 1755, and promoted to the dignity of a university in 
1779. It possesses a large library, and its professors are very 
able men. Visitors will have no difficulty in obtaining access to 
some portions of the college buildings. Walnut-street, a wide, 
well paved, and well lighted thoroughfare, contains the building 
of the Pennsylvania Bailroad Company, and the Philadelphia 
and Beading Company. The offices of a number of insurance 
companies are here, and also several conspicuous for good archi- 
tecture. This street has been much built upon during the last 
few years, and contains many large and important buildings. 

Another important locality is Broad-street, which has its 
terminus at League Island, a low tract of land at the junction 
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of the two rivers — the Delaware and the Schuylkill. This 
island has been used since 1875 as a naval depot, and a visit to 
it should not be omitted. It is admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. Churches and other places, of worship are very numerous 
in this street, not a few of which are very handsome erections. 
Near to Pine-street is the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Horticul- 
tural Hall is, as its name indicates, the home of floral beauty. 
This was the first institution of its kind in the country, being 
established in 1827. At certain seasons of the year the displays 
in this building are of a very magnificent character. The 
American Academy of Music is close beside the hall just referred 
to. This opera house may reasonably claim not only to be a 
striking and capacious building, but to have excellent seeing and 
hearing properties. The Academy of Music, the Alhambra 
Palace, and other places of amusement are also in this immediate 
neighbourhood. The Union League Buildings is a club house 
with a large patronage. The Public Buildings, including the 
law courts and offices of the Corporation, is among the finest 
of its kind in the States, and I am not aware of any public 
building in this country, not excepting even the Manchester 
New Town Hall, which can be compared to it. Its length is 
486ft. north and south, and the central tower rises to a height 
of 450ft. The entire space covered is between four and five 
acres, and there are over 500 rooms. An immense sum of 
money, up to the present, has been spent on this building, and 
it is indicative of the public spirit which the Philadelphians 
have always shown. The School of Design for Women is also 
in this same street, and has proved itself a very useful institution. 
The new Masonic Temple, already referred to, in which there are 
nine lodge rooms, is very elegant. Its style of architecture 
is somewhat peculiar, a tower rising at one corner to a height of 
230ft. The extensive use of white marble in the buildings of 
Philadelphia will strike most visitors ; scores of doorsteps to 
private houses may be noticed of this material^ and, this being 
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the case, it will be readily understood how largely it enters into 
more important uses. This gives a beautifully clean appearance 
to most of the edifices ; in f act, I do not remember in all my pere- 
grinations over not a small area to have noticed this quality so 
conspicuously marked about buildings and thoroughfares as in 
the leading streets of the Quaker City. The New Academy of 
Fine Arts is another building well worthy of an inspection of 
both interior and exterior. There are also a number of streets 
branching off Broad-street, which are most picturesquely laid 
out ; private residences abound in them, exhibiting all the wealth 
and taste to which I have previously referred. 

I may mention, among other places of interest, the Girard 
College, on Eidge Avenue, founded by the late Stephen Girard, 
who died in 1831. The original bequest was £400,000, for the 
erection of suitable buildings " for the gratuitous instruction and 
support of destitute orphans." The site embraces some 42 acres, 
and from the main buildings there is a fine view to be obtained. 
The College is built in Corinthian style in marble, and is about 
218ft. long, 160ft. wide, and 97ft. high. Blockley Almshouse, in . 
Thirty-fourth street, the Blind Asylum, comer of Twentieth and 
Bace-streets, and other charitable institutions which abound in 
the city are worthy of being visited, the necessary permission not 
being difficult to obtain. 

The Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park are still standing, 
but they may almost be described as a gigantic cage with but few 
birds in. It was intended to have a kind of permanent exhibi- 
tion of American manufactures in them, but many had withdrawn 
their exhibits when I was last there. They have, however, 
much that would interest any visitor. The structure itself is 
of the most marked character, but seeing that the purpose for 
which it was erected is a thing of the past, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to give details of the size of its exterior or the 
dimensions of the Machinery, Memorial, Horticultural, and 
Agricultural Halls. When it was completed, and the exhibition 
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in full operation, it was probably the largest building in the 
universe. Some parts of the park are very prettily laid out. 
Lippincott's Guide says that the park itself " arose from the 
necessity for a supply of pure water, the deterioration of which 
threatened to become not only an evil but a grievous calamity. 
The mills and manufactories on the banks of the Schuylkill were 
multiplying rapidly, and there was great danger that in the course 
of a very few years the river banks for miles above the city 
would be lined with factories and workshops, to the utter ruin of 
the stream on which the citizens depended for their supply of 
pure water. Just in time to prevent this catastrophe Fairmount 
Park was conceived." Over five miles of the river and six of an 
important tributary have been enclosed and preserved for ever 
from the pollution of manufacturing processes. Nearly 8000 
acres are embraced in these public pleasure and recreation 
grounds, and every year adds beautj'^ to them. There is boating 
in abundance ; lovely glens and spacious drives, where the elite of 
Philadelphia take their airing. Ornamental gardening and a 
rich variety of trees and plants have added to the natural beauty 
of the grounds. The buildings of the Zoological Society are in 
the park. The aviary here is a very pretty and suitable building 
for the purpose. The buildings for the carnivora, the monkey 
and elephant houses, the bear-pits, &c., I must dismiss by saying 
that they are all fully tenanted^ and the tenants more than earn 
their board and lodging by ministering to the amusement of the 
many visitors who go to see them. Sweet Briar Bavine, in the 
park, is a charming spot. It is not often that country seats are 
in a public park, but there are several in Fairmount Park, the 
chief of which is Belmont Mansion. Washington and Franklin 
often visited here; Talleyrand and Louis Philippe were also 
guests at the mansion. The building is now a huge restaurant. 
" Tom Moore's Cottage " is close by the house, on the river bank. 
The Wissahickon is a pretty stream winding through a narrow 
valley between steep and lofty hills, well wooded. There is 
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much up this stream, sacli as the Greek, the Hermit's Pool, 
Hemlock Glen, and Glen Fern, worth spending much time 
amongst. The entire grounds of this vast park are most 
interesting, and the public spirit which prompted the acquisition 
reflects great credit on those — and the number is large — who 
have been mainly instrumental in the matter. 

Some other objects of interest are the Philadelphia Library, 
sometimes called Franklin Library, founded by him in 1781. 
A marble statue of Franklin, executed in Italy, stands over the 
front entrance. The library contains over 100,000 volumes. 
Admission is free from 10 o'clock to sunset. The "Eidgway 
Branch " of the Philadelphia Library is a very fine building* 
with a frontage of 220ft., and a depth of 105ft. It contains a 
very large number of books. The Mercantile Library in Tenth- 
street, above Ohesnut-street, contains about 120,000 volumes. 
The Athenaeum, an imposing building, in Sixth-street, has in it 
some 20,000 volumes. 

There are many large squares, some of which are beautifully laid 
out. Among these, Logan-square, covering seven acres ; Indepen- 
dence-square, near Independence Hall ; and Washington-square^ 
diagonally opposite Independence-square, surrounded by a hand- 
some iron railing. The chief feature of the latter square is that 
it contains nearly every species of tree that will grow in the 
American climate, whether indigenous or not. An interesting 
map of the square may be bought, showing the position of each 
tree. Franklin-square, at Sixth and Eace-streets, is a very pretty 
promenade ; Eittenhouse-square, at Eighteenth and Walnut- 
streets, is in a very aristocratic part of the city, and contains 
many elegant private residences. 

The hotels are: The Girard House, Ohesnut-street, the 
Colonnade, and the American, in the same street, at 12 s. 6d. 
per day ; the Central, in Arch-street, and the Eidgway, at the 
foot of Market-street, at 8s. per day. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



RAILROAD SCENERY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is particularly noted for its pretty railroad 
scenery — in fact^ as much, if not more so, than any other State in 
the Union. It is a proud boast of the Pennsylvanians that thej 
had the second railway which was opened in America, for they 
have one dating back to 1827. At the present time the State 
has a network of railways, and several of them are the best 
constructed of any in the entire States, a feature which is of na 
inconsiderable importance in the estimation of all who have 
passed over the somewhat flimsy trestle bridges and badly 
constructed tracks of some other lines which could be mentioned. 
All making a tour in the States, whether simply on pleasure 
bent or with a view to settling down in the New World, could 
not fail to be interested in the scenery which would be observed 
in travelling by railway in almost any part of the State to which 
we are now more particularly referring. In many other parts of 
America the eye misses the pretty hedges which divide the fields 
in England, and as a substitute a rough kind of railing stands by 
the railway on both sides. All along, those which are imme- 
diately near the track are covered with advertisements of some- 
body's liver pills, or some marvellous oil never known to fail in 
curing anything and everything. Literally, if these advertise- 
ments, whitewashed on the railings, were placed together in & 
line they could not fail to stretch for hundreds of miles. Truly, 
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the Americans are an advertising people, as everybody will soon 
find out who goes over there. Notwithstanding, however, that 
some charming spots are desecrated with quack advertisements, 
these will be overlooked in the presence of scenery, rich in hill, 
vale, water, and foliage, in the oldest State of the Union — 
Pennsylvania — forming the perfection of beauty. 

The North Pennsylvania Bailroad travels through Mont- 
gomery and Bucks divisions of the State, noted for their fertility, 
And trains loaded with grain and produce will be seen at certain 
times of the year conveying such freight to Philadelphia. The 
Lehigh Valley and Wyoming Branch joins this railway, well 
known as one of the chief anthracite coal districts of the States. 
Bethlehem, along this line, is an old-fashioned, but very pretty 
little town, only a short distance from Philadelphia. Its 
Moravian founders have left their mark upon it, as also upon 
N^azareth, ten miles north, another very picturesque spot, as is 
evidenced by many families from New York and Philadelphia 
going there to spend the summer months. The Lehigh Biver 
in this district winds in and out among the hills in a way that 
cannot fail to strike the visitor. The Lehigh Gap is the name 
of a narrow pass where the mountains close in the river ; and 
railway, canal and river all struggle together for elbow room. 
Mauch Chunk is a favourite district near here, giving its 
name to a village closed in on all sides by lofty mountains. 
The town, as the Ghunkites designate it, is right at the bottom 
of a deep ravine, where the sun in winter can scarcely find its 
way down. But in face of this drawback, hotels and pretty 
residences have been built, and quite a flourishing business is 
being done. The district will well repay a visit if the tourist 
has time to make it. There are some very heavy gradients along 
the line here, one rising to a height of 664ft., up and down 
which the train is moved by a stationary engine. 

Bomantic scenery abounds all over the Lehigh Mountains. 
Waterfalls and gorges are to be found in the out-of-the-way 
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places^ among which may be mentioned the neighbourhood of 
Mauch Chunk, the Chameleon Falls, Onoko Falls, Terrace Falls, 
Cloud Point, and Stony Creek. After leaving these places, the 
traveller may travel on into the Wyoming Valley, revealing a 
perfect panorama of beauty. 

The Philadelphia and Reading railroad, about which we have,^ 
unfortunately, heard so much for some time past, runs through 
a very beautiful district over the greater part of its route. 
There are several depdts of this railroad in Philadelphia. The 
''Long road,'' as it is termed to distinguish it from the shorter 
branches, has its terminus in Thirteenth-street. It passes, first 
of all, on leaving Philadelphia, through the entire length of 
Fairmount Park, where the Centennial Exhibition buildings still 
stand, and of which I shall have something to say later. The 
falls of the river Schuylkill, over which the railway crosses, are 
an early sight after leaving the Quaker City. Valley Forge, 
along which the track runs, was, during the Civil War, the scene 
of much fighting. 

Soon after leaving this district a long succession of pecu- 
liarly named places will be passed, such as Pottstown, Mingo, 
Aramingo, Monocacy, and Birdsborough. Beading, the county 
seat of Berks, will afterwards be reached, where the company's 
works for rolling stock are situated, and to and from which 
railways radiate to all parts of the States. Poi:t Clinton, after 
leaving Beading, is a very romantic district, high and rugged 
hills causing sharp curves and stiff gradients of the railway* 
Pottsville, the "Mountain City," as it is termed, well deserves 
its designation, and a few miles below this place are Schuylkill 
Haven and Cressona, two small towns. Minersville, named from 
its being the centre of the coal regions, is not the bleak unin- 
teresting spot that some of our English colliery districts are. 
Ultima Thule may be reached from the last-named place, and it 
is the end of that particular branch of railway. 

The visitor will observe that he is now in one of the 
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wildest parts of the States, and, with all the ingenuity of 
American railway constructors, they have been unable to make a 
line across a tremendous rayine below Ultima Thule. Taking 
the other line of rails beyond the one just travelled, the route 
passes through Frackville. The railway here is constructed 
along the side of the mountain, and the Mahoney Valley will be 
particularly noted. Here mining operations are briskly carried 
on, and engineering skill, which has made a perfect network of 
narrow tracks for coal waggons, has been exercised to a sur- 
prising extent. There would be a choice of several routes 
from this part. If the tourist pass through Losberry Junction, 
he will see between that place and Oatawissa feats of engineering 
skill with which we have little in this country to compare. 
The journey could be pursued hence through New Jersey to 
New York, or back to Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Bailroad, opened in 1834, covers a large 
mileage, and runs through most picturesque districts. Its main 
route is to Pittsburgh. Bryn Mawr is a growing town, some 
nine miles from Philadelphia. Hence on to Susquehanna 
the route is very beautiful. Harrisburgh and Gettysburgh will 
afterwards be reached ; near to the former town is the " five mile 
bridge," which, however, does not indicate the length of the 
bridge, but its distance from Harrisburgh. The bridge itself is 
a very handsome structure, about three-quarters of a mile in 
length. Further on is Lewiston, about thirty miles from the 
railway and well among the Alleghanies, affording mountain 
scenery of great grandeur. Look out for Altoona hereabout, and 
you will soon see the Horseshoe Curve, a sight not likely to be 
forgotten, and the name of which admirably explains itself. This 
is a difficult pass round the head of a narrow valley, where the 
road has been squeezed into a hollow of the hills till it takes the 
shape of a perfect horseshoe, and approaching trains on either 
arm run parallel, though but a stone's throw apart, until at the 
apex they meet and pass. Not far from this curve is Gresson, a 
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town on the very summit of the mountain, 3 000ft. above the sea. 
Johnstown and other manufacturing centres will be passed as 
Pittsburgh is neared. 

There are numerous other railways in Pennsylvania, but I have, 
I think, said sufficient to indicate that there are many vast 
sources of interest in the State. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



MANUFA CTURINQ CENTRES— TRENTON. 



Afteb leaving Philadelphia, it will, perhaps, be convenient for 
most tourists, especially those out only on a brief visit, to tarn 
their faces towards New Yor&, by taking the Pennsylvania 
railroad; it passes through several important manufacturing 
districts, which cannot fail to be interesting to many. Trenton, 
the chief seat of the American pottery industry, is only fifty- 
eight miles from Philadelphia, and is very pleasantly situated at 
the head of navigation on the Delaware. Historically its chief 
interest lies in Washington having won his famous victory over 
the Hessians there on 26th Dec, 1776. It is a pretty little town 
of some 27,550 inhabitants. It is admirably adapted for its 
trade, having capital water and rail communication with New 
York and Philadelphia. According to the latest statistics, 
which, I may say, were corroborated by my own inquiries in 
April last, the present extent of the trade may be accepted 
asfoUows : Number of establishments, 29 ; capital invested, 
£380,500 ; greatest number of hands employed at any time 
during the year 1881, 2966 ; males above sixteen years, 1792 ; 
females above fifteen years, 441 ; children and youths, 644 ; 
average day's wages of skilled potters, 2*50 dols., or lOs. ; average 
for ordinary labour, 1*25 dols., or 5s. ; total amount paid in 
wages during 1881, £180,635; materials, £190,048; products 
during 1881, £468,267. 
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It will be seen from what has been said that this is not by any 
means an extensive industry in the United States. There are a 
few more potteries in Cincinnati and East Liverpool, Ohio, but 
several of these make only a common kind of brown ware. 
Trenton is the chief seat of the trade, and as the tariff stands 
as follows— earthen ware, plain and printed, 40 per cent. ; white 
c^ina, 45 per cent. ; and decorated china, 50 per cent. — it is 
greatly surprising that, with such a powerful nursing as this, the 
pottery trade has not developed much more rapidly than is at 
present the case. When compared to the Staffordshire Potteries, 
with some 150 manufactories, producing every description of 
ware, from the commonest earthenware dinner plate to the 
richest works of ceramic art, it must be confessed that Trenton 
rather sinks into insignificance. The number of kilns owned 
is the best criterion of extent of manufacture in the pottery 
trade. Two firms have ten kilns, and the fifteen largest manu- 
factories in the district have a total of eighty-three. Of these, 
about ten are making less or more printed ware — that is, a 
ware decorated in one or more colours ; but I was informed that 
about three only were doing underglaze printing, and the number 
decorating on the premises is also very small. By far the bulk 
of American ware produced is a heavy hotel ware, for which 
there is an immense demand. This is white, without the least 
decoration, and visitors to the States would scarcely fail to 
notice that every or nearly every hotel of importance uses this 
description of earthenware. It is very thick, and not a few have 
been impelled to make strong complaint against the eternal 
display of white tea cups, and plates of an unpalatable thickness. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, who claims to be the high priest of ^stheticism, 
in one of the many lectures which he has recently been delivering 
in America, said to an aristocratic audience, in one of the largest 
New York theatres : " When I was in San Francisco, I used to 
visit the Chinese quarters frequently ; there I used to watch a 
great hulking Chinese workman at his task of digging, and used 
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to see him every day drink his tea from a little cup as delicate in 
texture as the petal of the flower, whereas in all the grand hotels 
of the land, where thousands of dollars have been lavished on 
great gilt mirrors and gaudy columns, I have been given my 
coffee or my chocolate in cups an inch-and-a-quarter thick. I 
think I have deserved something better." No doubt, Mr. Wilde 
did deserve something better. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that a cultured taste is very rapidly progressing in America, 
which is creating an increased demand for better-class china, and 
decoration on English and French ware is now carried on very 
successfully and profitably by several Arms in Trenton and East 
Liverpool. Female decorators are chiefly employed, and ladies 
with taste and skill in this way are meeting with very remunerative 
results from their labours. There is a strong disinclination 
among some English china and porcelain manufacturers to 
employ lady amateurs, and there is thus a great difficulty in the 
way of many ladies whose services in some Arms could not fail 
to be an acquisition. There is no such disinclination in America, 
but, on the contrary, such labour is in good demand for both 
under and overglaze painting. 

Being well acquainted with the condition of the English 
pottery trade, I was, I must confess, somewhat disappointed 
with the yet youthful condition of the American manufacturers, 
but doubtless the next few years will see a marked change, 
and I anticipate a rapid progress, both in the number of pro- 
ducers and in the class of wares made. I may say, with regard 
to the work of amateurs, as in London and elsewhere, several 
kilns have been erected in New York and other cities for the 
firing of china, and some ladies, I was informed, made quite a 
successful business in bu3dng whit-e ware, decorating it, having 
it fired at not a high rate, and then selling it to the fancy 
warehouses and dealers. 

We last year sent from this country no less a value than 
£867,054 worth of china and earthenware to the United States^ 
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DotwitHstanding the heavy duties that I have aheady named. 
There is at present a great outcry among the Trenton manu- 
factnrers for more Protection. The Hon. Hart Brewer is a 
master potter, and represents Trenton in Congress. He is a 
most vigorous advocate for a higher tari£P, and has exercised 
a personal influence in urging the Government to harass china 
and earthenware importers, which is one indication among 
many how politics with our cousins are made subservient 
to personal interests. The seat of sensitiveness is the trousers 
pocket, and if the general English commercial public could 
hear what frantic shrieks some of the American manufacturers 
are making for increased duties, they would be amused 
at the arguments, and as Englishmen would feel flattered 
at the compliment thus paid to our manufacturing capa 
bilities. As I desire to cover as much ' ground as possible 
in this work, I will quote a few extracts from a speech made 
in Congress by Mr. Brewer, for these will serve to show 
the style of protectionist arguments, as well as Mr. Brewer's 
views of the necessities of the industry with which he is 
immediately associated. He said, in a long speech, on the 8th 
April, 1882 : 

''Mr. Chairman, — The question of Protection has been dis- 
•cussed from the origin of the Government, and will continue 
to be discussed until the great battle between enslaved and 
pauperised labour products and free and well-fed labour pro- 
ducts is decided. I shall make no apology for debating a 
question which addresses itself to every State and every interest 
upon which our internal and external commerce depends. I 
am a manufacturer; I comprehend my own position, and the 
position of the labour I employ, and the exact effect a fair 
protection has produced on prices; I believe I comprehend 
something of the vast interests at stake in the United States. 
I shall therefore ask the attention of the House to such views 
as I may present in favour of that kind of tariff I believe 
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essential to a full and fair development of our resoorces and 
to a full and fair protection of American labour. 

The tariff, as I shall proceed to demonstrate, is to deter* 
mine the condition labour is to occupy. It is to determine 
whether one-half of our population is to be consigned to tlie 
condition of the labourer of England, or whether, in the 
manhood of liberties, and the grandeur of our resources, we- 
shall make it the handmaid of capital, and, through the unity, 
go on achieving and developing until, independent in our own 
resources, we are able to show to the effete aristocracies of 
Europe the manhood of labour, the grandeur of its opportunities, 
and the glories of its triumphs. 

"Take away the tariff, break down all barriers to open 
markets, let the English, Belgian, French, and German manu- 
facturers flood our cities, our towns and our country with their 
products, produced at starvation wages, and sold at starvatioi^ 
prices, and what will be the result ? Our manufacturers cannot 
manufacture because they cannot sell ; they cannot sell because 
the value of their product is chiefly made up of labour, and 
American labour is double in cost for production to European 
labour. Free trade, then, either excludes the American product 
from sale, or it forces the American labourer to labour 
for and live on starvation wages. The American people will 
never consent to so wholesale a degradation. It would 
be to roll back the wheels of civilisation ; it would be to* 
revive all the servitudes of the past; it would be to consign 
millions of our artisans^ our producers, our mechanics, to a 
hopeless future. 

** It always has been the policy of England to keep us depen- 
dent upon her for everything we manufacture. She would enslave 
us to-day if she could. She spares no one. She killed the 
woollen factories of Ireland to protect her own. She annihilated 
every industry in Scotland which interfered with her own 
monopoly. She hampered and restricted the production of every 
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article, while we were Her colonists, which in the remotest degree 
interfered with her production. 

" England would rule the industrial world. It is too late for 
her to think of ruling the United States. In every period of her 
domination she has excluded everything from her market she 
could produce unless it paid tribute to her treasury, or aided her 
to become mistress of the seas and ruler of the markets of the 
world. 'But,' say her free-trade propagandists, 'her markets 
are open, free trade is her policy, and perfect freedom of exchange 
is now the principle of her commercial code.' It is but the old 
politeness of the spider to the fly. By prohibitory tariffs she 
perfected her machinery, built up cities, created factories, and 
accumulated capital. By war she subjugated nations and made 
them her customei-s ; India, and made her her slave ; the South 
Sea Islands, and forced them to buy her products. By her navy 
she forced her merchantmen into every sea and her merchandise 
into every port, until she had gained a force, a perfection and an 
accumulation of means for manufacturing no people could equal, 
and to a point where she could defy competition. 

To reach this point she had subjugated labour to poverty, and 
poverty to hunger, until her factory operatives were mere slaves 
to bread, and beggars for wages, working for half the pay of the 
free, well fed, unfettered and working men of the United States. 

" The condition of labour in England and generally in Europe* 
as compared with labour in the United States, is one of the 
forcible and unanswerable arguments why we should protect our 
country and our people from the degradation, poverty, and crime 
which low wages impose. To produce articles which depend for 
their value on the labour required to produce them, in competi- 
tion with English or European labour, one or two facts must 
exist. We must bring the price of wages to the standard of 
European enslavement, or we must protect our manufacturers 
and our people by such tariff duties as will enable us to meet the 
foreign manufacturer in our markets. 
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" What, then, is the condition of the English labourer ? ' He 
lives in wretched tenements, in most cases unfit for human 
habitation.' ' He is generally confined to one or two rooms for 
a family, where comfort, cleanliness, and even decency is impos- 
sible.* 'They are ill-ventilated, dreary, dirty rooms.' 

'' Labour and capital are essential unities. They have to unite, 
join hands, and make but one interest, for their unity is essential 
to all manufacturing, to all production, and to all progress. A 
tarifiP is a bond of union ; it is safety to the one, it is security to 
the other. As the two elements are combined by its efiPeots, so 
are wealth and comfort diffused. The best interests of society 
are promoted in the exact ratio that wages are increased. The 
tastes for comfort, elegancies, and enjoyments which educated 
life demand, should everywhere be attainable and everywhere be 
diffused. There can be no general prosperity, no real progress, 
where they are not interwoven with and made a part of civilised 
life. Low wages exclude them ; a tariff produces them. There 
is no stimulus to effort, no spur to energy, no promise to hope, so 
direct as remunerative wages. They lead to independence, which 
is manhood's highest purpose. 

" Crime, ignorance, and destitution are the unfailing accom- 
paniments of low or starving wages. It is inadequate wages 
which has made the operatives of England what they are. Good 
wages procure homes, improvement, education, self-respect ; low 
wages force men into hovels, degradation, and want. The 
American labourer, by virtue of the tariff, has had remunerative 
wages; his position in society has shown the result. English 
labour, forced into low wages, forced into ignorance, and forced 
into want, has made the English labourer a mere drudge, a slave 
to subsistence, conscript to degradation. High wages cannot 
exist without a tariff. Free trade is low wages, it is servitude, it 
is ignorance. 

'' Labour is the source of all wealth. Manufacturing is the 
application of labour to raw materials to perfect them for use. 
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A tariff enables us to manufacture. Production is but another 
name for development. A tariff enables us to produce. Low 
wages are poverty, want, and suffering ; high wages are pros- 
perity, plenty, and comfort. A tariff is the sole barrier between 
cheap labour and low wages and well paid labour and remunera- 
tive wages. In England, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain the 
labourer is a slave to subsistence ; his life is one long struggle 
for bread. In the United States labour reaches beyond subsis- 
tence. It aspires to manhood, which cannot exist without 
comfort ; to respectability, which society denies to hunger, to 
want, and to dependence ; to education, which cannot be pro- 
cured without the means to secure it; to cheerfulness, and 
progress, and elevation, which the labourer cannot secure unless 
he can earn enough to save. A tariff helps the labourer to attain 
to manhood, to respectability, to comfort, to the surplus essential 
to elevation, to cheerfulness, and to saving. 

" Why, then, diminish the tariff ? To diminish rather than 
increase our manufacturing interests, when the whole people 
demand the policy of expansion, which is protection — when our 
common welfare demands the extension of our commerce which 
nothing but protection can insure ? Agriculture demands a 
protective tariff, for agriculture can only be up to the fair 
measure of its prosperity when every order of industry is full 
of manufacturing, when every spindle is moving, when every 
forge is in blast, when every engine is moving, when the ring of 
the hammer, the sound of the shuttle, and the buzz of machinery 
tell the farmer that they who consume are at work. It is 
protection to labour from competition with pauperised and 
debased labour. It is protection to capital from the brigandage 
of English piratical manufacturing wealth, which, having accu- 
mulated power by centuries of oppression and profit in dominating 
over the markets of the world, would now subjugate all opposition, 
by underselling, until it ruins and destroys that it finally may 
monopolise and rule the market. It is protection to every 
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trade, calling, enterprise, and indostry. All trades are dependent. 
The farmer lives on the prosperity of the manufacturer, the 
manufacturer on the wealth of the farmer, the mechanic on the 
success of each, the labourer on the employment of all. 

The whole people demand protection. Our common pros- 
perity demands it. Labour demands it, for labour is our wealth. 
Agriculture demands it, for agriculture would be without a market 
if free trade existed. Why, then, this eternal battle to 
subjugate our trade to British control? Why this endless 
theorising against all experience to give control to foreign 
capital? Why this deathless crusade, which a century of 
defeats and disasters should have educated into reason, against 
the broad, full, and comprehensive development of our incom- 
parable resources ? If we give up our tariffs we must give up 
our manufacturing. If we do not protect ourselves, no one will 
protect us. If labour does not stand by labour, labour will be 
crushed. Absolute prosperity is when every arm is employed 
and every mouth is fed. With a tariff for protection, every 
arm can be employed to enrich into development the incom- 
parable grandeur of our resources. With a tariff for protection, 
every mouth can be fed with the abundance which is over- 
flowing in the land, if the industry of our land is not forced 
to give way to the half -paid, half-starved pauperised dependents 
of Europe." 

I have, perhaps, wearied the patience of the reader in quoting 
these extracts, but which are only a tithe of the entire speech. 
But this question of Protection is so inseparably linked not 
only with the fortunes of the country, but with the individual 
fortunes of those going out to find a home in the New World, 
that this must be my apology for quoting arguments from the 
Protectionist side. The entire question resolves itself into a 
very simple issue; iht consumer pays the tariff, whatever it is; 
the manufacturer may be enriched by the system, but it is most 
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certainly at the expense of the community at large^ particularly 
the labouring classes. 

There has been, this year (1883), a general revision of the tariffs^ 
which comes into operation on July 1st. Mr. Brewer and his 
very small party have been instrumental in obtaining an advance 
in the tarifiP on pottery. In some commodities there has been a 
reduction in favour of the manufacturers on this side. 

Trenton, as I have said, is a pretty little town, with good 
streets, and there are shady lanes outside it. Considering aU 
that has been done in Philadelphia, Boston, and New York in 
the way of schools of design, it is very remarkable that nothing 
of this kind exists, or at least did at the time of my visit, in 
Trenton, the chief seat of one of the industries most needing 
instruction of a technical and artistic character. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



MANUFACTURING CENTRES^PATERSON. 



Aftbb leayisg the potteries of Trenton, Paterson, the centre of 
the silk trade in the States, would, to many, be of interest to 
visit. Its distance from New York is only about fifteen miles, 
and it is about the same distance from Trenton. Locomotive 
making is also carried on in the town, but silk is its leading 
industry, providing employment for a large portion of its 
53,000 inhabitants. It is a clean, well-ordered town, and has as 
residents and workpeople in it a very large number from 
Macclesfield, Leek, and Oongleton. With a tariff of 60 per cent, 
for dress, piece and shawl silk, and the same for silk ribbons, 
the trade has thus been as much nursed as a hothouse plant. 
Considerable enterprise has been shown for years by those 
engaged in the trade, and this supported with unlimited capital, 
and the newest and most improved machinery, has given the 
silk trade there a status of great influence and importance. 
This state of things contrasts very forcibly just now with the 
very unsatisfactory condition of the Macclesfield silk trade, 
which has for some time past been occupying the serious 
attention not only of those engaged in it, but of outsiders who 
have taken no small interest in the various causes which have 
been alleged for its decline. Many of such out of employment 
are making their way to Paterson, and becoming quickly 
absorbed in the increasing number of manufactories there. When 
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crossing to the States in April last, one of my fellow passengers 
was a Paterson silk dyer, who had been on a visit to Maccles- 
field, his native place, after an absence of some years. I asked 
him if he would prefer to have remained in England rather than 
be returning to Paterson, as he was doing, and his answer was 
a very decided negative. As a place of residence he said he 
would prefer Macclesfield, but as for the labour and its relative 
remuneration, the comparison lay most decidedly, he said, in 
favour of Paterson. He was, I should remark, evidently a well- 
skilled artizan, who had, by a thoroughly experienced knowledge, 
made himself invaluable to his firm, especially in the dyeing of 
the blended shades, which have been so fashionable. 

A correspondent says, in a communication which has just 
reached my hands, that there never was a time in the history 
of America when its textile industries were more tried than now; 
on the one hand, by competition with the great manufacturing 
establishments of England (against which our tariff presents but 
a poor protection for our native labour), and, on the other hand, 
by the disheartening effects of 'strikes,' which paralyse the 
efforts of capital and compel the acceptance of foreign products 
at the expense of our home industries. But, happily, the clouds 
are lifting, and strikes cease to be prevalent, and the natural 
consequence will, therefore, be a resumption of energy and an 
increase of national textile manufacture and a resumption of 
general prosperity." 

There are differences between the methods of manufacture 
adopted in the States and those in vogue here. Anyone who 
has visited Macclesfield, Leek, Gongleton, and Coventry, would 
see many evidences of much of the work being done at the house 
of the operative. In Paterson and Connecticut, where the silk 
industry is also carried on, all the work is done at the mill. 

This work at home is carried on by hand looms, while at the 
American mills steam power is used in every instance. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which silk culture in the 
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States has had to contend is that of proper reeling. This is not 
merely mechanical labour^ and cannot be performed by any 
unskilled person. It is an art which requires years of observa- 
tion, study, and constant practice. Beelers are trained in 
England, and on the Continent are trained from very early life, 
and so progress from the ordinary to the more subtle manipula- 
tions. This process of reeling, which is one of the primary ones 
in the silk industry, has been so indifferently done that this has 
beed a serious drawback in the trade. 

The' following table of the rates of wages paid per week, 
compiled 27th April, 1882, by Mr. W. 0. Wyckoff, the secretary 
of the Silk Association of the States, will be interesting, and 
perhaps of service to those immediately connected with the 
trade. It was furnished at the request of the Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, and is published in an official document : 
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Weaver on hand 












looms 


M. . 


.. 56 


8 .. 




. 21 8 


Ditto 


F. . 


.. 33 


10 .. 




. 12 


Weaver on power 












looms 


M. .. 


.. 45 


10 .. 


. 21 8 ... 




Ditto 


F. .. 


.. 31 


.. 


. 17 7 ... 




Finisher 


M. . 


.. 54 


.. 






Designer 


M. 


.. 99 


.. 


48 1 




Laoe operative (ma- 












chine) 


M. . 


.. 59 


.. 


. 36 6 ... 




Ditto 


F. . 


.. 20 


.. 


. 12 ... 




Braid operative 


M. . 


.. 64 


.. 




30 


Braider 


F. . 


.. 21 


8 .. 




30 


Fringe maker 


F. . 


.. 21 


3 .. 




5 10 


D^er 


M. . 


.. 51 


8 .. 


.* 28 
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He says of the English plan, that "the manufacturer buys 
filling and warp, which he sends to the dye house, and finally 
puts it out to weavers who have looms at their own homes. . . . 
In several of the Paterson mills all the different processes ar& 
conducted under a single roof, so that the raw silk becomes 
finished goods before it leaves the place." In not a few cases 
the greater part of the machines used in the spinning and 
weaving of the silk are made on the premises where they ar& 
used. 

There are few industries in the States which have made a 
more rapid progress than that of silk, from the culture of the 
worm to the manufactured article. The conditions for raising 
silkworms are favourable in most of the States, and many ladie& 
of means and leisure have formed in Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Sacramento, a "Women's Silk Culture Association,*' and a 
large quantity of raw silk is thus being placed in the market. 

The condition of those engaged in the trade in Paterson is 
very creditable. The operatives have a comfortable and well-to- 
do appearance. The cost of living is fully 50 per cent, more 
than it would be in Macclesfield or Coventry, but notwith- 
standing this, at the present time they are infinitely better off 
than hundreds in the English districts referred to. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MANUFACTURING CENTRES— NEWARK. 

Nbwabk is only ten miles from New York, on the New Jersey 
fiide, and only a short distance from Paterson. Its population is 
125,000, and its chief trades are cotton mannfactares, lead and 
zinc smelting, saw works, and hat and leather manufacturing. 
Carriage making and fancy work are also largely carried on. It 
is the largest city in New Jersey, and is well and substantially 
built. The city claims to be famed for the beauty of its 
female population as well as to be an important industrial 
centre, but of the former fact I was ignorant until after I had 
left the district. Of the hat manufacture I need now say 
but litble. It is carried on chiefly along the Orange Valley, 
about a mile or two out of Newark. Many of the works 
are picturesquely situated, and above and around them are the 
Orange Mountains. The lower grade qualities of hats occupy 
the attention of most of the firms engaged in the trade. The 
wages, take the branches through, are 50 to 100 per cent, 
higher than in England. This trade in the States is conducted 
with a great amount of ability and enterprise. Unlimited 
capital is at the disposal of the leading houses, and there 
is nothing new or meritorious in the way of labour-saving 
machinery, either in England or the States, that they have 
not in work. 

Patent and enamelled leather are the chief products of this 
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industry in Newark, whioh town, in fact, monopolises this trade, 
for there is very little carried on elsewhere in America. In this 
trade tanners are paid 483. a week, and finishers average 6O3. 
While I am referring to the leather trade it will be convenient 
here to mention the wages paid in the other branches. These 
are as follows : 

Morocco leather : In New York and Philadelphia tanners are 
paid 60s. per week ; in Wilmington and Lynn, 40s. per week. 
Morocco finishers by machinery. New York and Philadelphia, 
52s. and 563. ; and in Lynn, 44s. and 48s. per week. Upper 
leather and calf skin manufactures : Tanners in Eastern and 
Western cities, 403. to 44s. ; and curriers, 52s. and 60s. per 
week. Wages in the country are less by 8s. to 12s. than in the 
towns. Sole leather : 5s. per day for tanners, and finishers 6s. 
to 6s. 6d. per day. In Chicago and other cities tanners earn 
868. to 428. per week. In each of these cases ten hours is a 
day's labour. 

A well-known Scotch firm of thread manufacturers have large 
works in Newa^, New Jersey, and employ a very large number 
of females, both young and adults. Mr. W. Clark, one of the 
principals, says, in a letter sent to the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, on 31st January, 1882: "With regard to your 
-question as to the effectiveness of labour here and in Paisley, 
would say that my experience is about equal in both places, and 
the employes in either place, with the same machinery, will pro- 
duce about the same amount of work, and they work as steadily 
in one place as in the other. The idea of the superiority of 
American workmen over British workmen is humbug. It is 
used when a speaker wants to please an American audience, and 
generally has the effect he intends. But there is no doubt that 
both countries have their specialities in which they excel. Cotton 
spinning and cotton spinning machinery is ahead in Great Britain, 
and most of our improvements come from there." After careful 
examination and inquiry, I must say that this view of American 
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labour I can fully endorse. The comparative rates of weekly 
wages in the thread trade are : * 



Girla. Paid^. Newark. 

a. d. a. d. 

Spoolers U 6 82 

Beelers 14 6 32 

Cop Winders 14 6 32 

Twisters 9 6 22 

Slippers 6 9 12 

Bobbin Gleaners 6 10 



Men. 

Carpenters... 
Maohinists... 

Dyers 

Bleachers ... 
Firexaen ... 



Faidey. 

a. d. 

29 

29 

28 

26 

24 



Newark, 

a. d. 

68 

72 

60 

54 

50 



In Newark fifty-nine hours are worked to the week, and in 
Paisley fifty-five. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



MANUFACTURING CENTRES— PROVIDENCE AND 
HARTFORD. 

Pboyidenoe is the capital of the State of Bhode Island, and is a 
perfect beehive of industry. Its population is put down at 
104,850. It is very picturesquely situated on Narragansett Bay, 
with woods and country behind. It was founded originally in 
1636 by Eoger Williams, a Welshman. The Williams Park 
contains a very handsome monument to him, executed in granite, 
and erected in 1877. The industries of the city are numerous, 
and it has suffered less disaster during the years of financial 
distress than have many others, an exemption to be attributed 
to the great variety of trades carried on. In it are numerous 
cotton factories, such as the Oriental Mills, the Providence Steam 
Mills, and the Grant Mill ; in worsted work, there are the 
Geneva Worsted Mills, the Providence Worsted Mills, and. the 
Valley Mills for braids, yams, and hosiery, the Elba and the 
Weybosset for cashmeres. The manufactures of coatings, boots 
and shoes, corsets, braids, and twine, with bleaching and dyeing, 
are also largely carried on. The immense Corliss Engine Works 
are here, and the factory of Messrs. Willcox and Gibbs would in 
size and other features surprise many on this side. The making 
of tools, screws, files, and locomotives, also employs many hands. 
One of the chief industries of Providence — purposely mentioned 
last in this extensive list — ^is the jewellery and silver trade. The 
production in these goods will, I feel sure, compare favourably 

L 
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with that of any other ooantrj. I am, in fact, disposed to doubt 
at the moment whether Birmingham produces a greater variety 
of these wares than are made in Providence. When I was in 
the district in the spring of last year, there was a great demand 
for silver and jewel chasers, and I was informed that good silver 
chasers earned as much as £5 per week. This is one of the 
industries in the States which has made very rapid progress 
during the last ten years. Both in silver goods and jewellery 
there is a constant output of novelties noted as much for artistic 
merit as for the skill with which they are produced. Jewellery 
is worn universally in the States, and so there is a growing 
demand which the Providence manufacturers are bent upon 
keeping pace with. The city itself is a pleasant and healthy 
one. There are two fresh-water rivers which flow into the 
Providence salt-water river. Several public buildings of 
prominence are situated in the principal streets. 

The houses are chiefly built of red brick, and very many of 
these are detached or semi-detached with plenty of trees about 
them. There is a capital service of both trains and steamboats 
with New York. The soil generally of Bhode Island is stony, 
rough, and hard to cultivate ; hence throughout the whole island 
people have turned to other trades, and are absorbed in the 
many factories and workshops. The population are for the 
most part clean, industrious, and thrifty. 

Johnston, five miles from Providence, is noted for market 
gardening, but also contains cotton and woollen mills, and at 
Cranston, six miles away, there is the State prison and asylum 
for the insane and paupers. Bocky Point, Oatlands Beach, 
Jamestown Island, which contains a park of 500 acres, are 
summer and pleasure resorts of the people of Providence. From 
Sandy Point, a few miles from Providence, there is sometimes 
observed a phenomenon of flashes of light from the ocean, like 
the appearance of a ship on fire, supposed to be produced by the 
same means as the Aurora Borealis. 
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It will be opportune to give here some tables of wages paid in 
the various trades referred to. Taking first the cotton trade, the 
following were the rates paid in 1880 in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and other places in the New England States : 



Overseer 
Second hand ... 

Picker 

Cardstripper ... 
Frame spinner 



Per day of 
10 hours. 
B. d. 
... 15 
... 8 
... 4 
... 4 
... 3 



Male spinner 

Warper 

Spooler 

Ihresser 

Weaver 



Per day of 
10 houri. 
B. d. 
. 6 5 
. 8 10 
. 8 4 
.66 
.34 



Woollen trade : per day of ten hours in Massachusetts, and 
eleven hours in New Hampshire and Maine : 



Wool sorting 

Carding 

Spinning 
Spooling 
Dressing 



Per day. 

8. d. 

. 7 

. 8 

. 4 10 

. 2 3 
. 4 9 



Drawing 
Weaving 
Gigging ... 
Finishing 



Per day. 
B. d. 

3 4 

4 1 
4 
4 



In the iron and steel trades, there were in 1880 some 140,978 
persons employed. The average daily wages as given in the 
official returns were 10s. 6d. for skilled labour, and for unskilled 
labour 5s. The highest average daily wages for skilled labour 
were paid in Providence and other parts of Bhode Island, 
Colorado. Taking the Eastern States throughout, the average 
was — ^for skilled labour lis., unskilled 4s. lOd.; Southern 
States, skilled 10s. lOd., unskilled 4s. 8d. ; Western States, 
skilled lis., unskilled 5s. 4d. ; Pacific States and Territories, 
skilled 148., unskilled 7s. 

In the rolling mills of Pittsburgh the average has been as 
follows : 



Per ton. 

B. d. 

Boiling 20 

Shingling 3 3 

Bar rolling 2 9 

Heating 2 9 

Guide rolling rounds and 

squares tin 9 8 



Per ton. 
B. d. 

Hoop Boiling and Heat- 
ing (lin. by No. 18) 
16s. to 19 4 

Sheet Boiling and Heat- 
ing (No. 24) 28 8 

L 2 
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The wages in tanneries in Pennsylvania and New York are : 



Per day of 
10 hours. 
8. cU 

Beam hand 5 8 

Yard hand 5 

BoUer 5 



Per day of 
lOhonni. 
B. d. 

Bark Grinder 4 6 

Labonrer 4 6 



Sole leather tanners in Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., earn 36s» 
to 42s. per week. 

Sole leather tanners in the connty towns get 58. per day, and 
sole leather curriers Gs. to 6s. 6d. per day, working 10 hoars to 
the day. 

Hartford (Oonnectiont) is another of the very many important 
manufacturing centres of the States, being noted for its iron and 
brass ware, steam-engines and boilers, sewing machines, fire- 
arms, mechanics* tools, screws, silver-plated ware, stoneware, 
silk, woollens, envelopes, cigars, fertilisers, and a vast nnmber of 
other prodnctions, in common parlance, too numerous to mention* 
There are also several large factories for bedsteads and wire 
mattresses. It is situated 109 miles from New York, and has 
& population of 42,553. Some twelve to fifteen square miles 
are comprised by the town. Park Biver intersects it, and this 
is spanned by eleven or twelve bridges. There is also a bridge 
across the Biver Connecticut, 1000ft. long, which connects the 
city proper with East Hartford. The city is well built, and has 
a more finished appearance than many other American towns. 
I may say that this peculiarity applies to most of the towns in 
the New England States. The New State House, built of 
marble, in the Gothic style, is a very fine building, 300ft. long 
by 200ft. wide, and 250ft. high to the top of the dome. The 
City Hall, Post Office, the Union Bailway Depdt, Trinity College, 
and the Wadsworth Athenaeum, would all be objects of interest 
to the visitor. 

The Colt's Firearms Manufactory and the Willow Works form 
quite an important district in the S.E. portion of the city. 
There is no great difficulty in English visitors seeing over some 
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parts of these works^ and they could scarcely fail to be interest- 
ing to alL Some very pretty drives surround Hartford. Hart- 
ford, I may mention, is one of the chief centres of fire and life 
insurance business. The offices of some of these companies are 
yeiy handsome structures. 

The hotel charges are the same as in other cities, viz., 12s. 
to 168. per day. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 



It will, of conrse, be at once acknowledged that it is only by a 
lengthened stay in any country that a trustworthy and compre- 
hensive idea of it can be obtained. Even in brief visits, however, 
some impressions must be formed by every one, and succeeding 
visits strengthen or remove these impressions. The former was 
my own case. Of the vastness of the country across the Atlantic 
we on this side are far from having anything like a definite idea. 
Mere size is scarcely a merit in itself, and with our cousins it 
has the effect of requiring everything worth considering to have 
this characteristic. Churches and shows, railways and manufac- 
tories, rivers and waterfalls, failures and wealth, all must be on 
a gigantic scale to be equal to the American notion of things 
in general, and some things in particular. Yield them this fact 
of immensity — a very prolific word in the American vocabulary 
— and they will overlook criticism on other features. Breathing 
and elbow room is the first feeling that most people who visit the 
country become conscious of. Excepting in the largest cities, 
the houses and manufactories are scattered over a large area, and 
this could scarcely be otherwise, considering the large space at 
disposal. The mileage of some of the railways and the area of 
some of the States will be interesting, and, according to a table 
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compiled on Jan. 1st, 1882, the railway mileage of the yarioa» 
States and Territories was as follows : 





Miles. 




Miles* 


niinoiB 


... 8,326 


Mississippi 


. 1,233 


Pennsylvania 


... 6,690 


Maryland and D.C. .. 


. 1,048 


Ohio 


... 6,664 


Arkansas 


. 1,042 


New York 


... 6,279 


New Hampshire 


. 1,026 


Iowa 


... 6,113 


Maine 


. 1,022 


Texas 


.. 5,344 


Lonisiana 


99^ 


Indiana 


.. 4,765 


New Mexico Territory 


975 


Michigfan 


.. 4,284 


Connecticut 


95^ 


MisBonri 


.. 4,211 


Vermont 


916 


Kansas 


8,718 


Utah Territory 


908 


Wisconsin 


.. 3,442 


Nevada 


890 


Minnesota 


3,391 


Florida 


793 


Georgia 


... 2,581 


West Virginia 


712 


Nebraska 


... 2,310 


Oregon 


689 


Colorado 


... 2,275 


Arizona Territory 


557 


California 


.. 2,261 


Wyoming Territory .. 


533 


Virginia 


.. 2,194 


Washington Territory . . 


. 480 


Tennessee 


.. 1,974 


Delaware 


. 278 


Massaohnsetts ... 


.. 1,935 


Indian Territory 


275 


Alabama 


.. 1,804 


Idaho Territory 


. 265 


New Jersey 


.. 1,753 


Montana Territory .. 


232 


Eentncky 


... 1,715 


Bhode Island 


. 211 


Dakota Territory 


.. 1,639 






North Carolina ... 


... 1,619 


Total miles 


104,813 


South Carolina ... 


.. 1,484 







The area of the leading States and Territories is given below ; 





Square 
Miles. 




Square 






Miles. 


New York 


... 49,170 


Maryland 


... 12,210 


Pennsylvania ... 


... 45,215 


New Hampshire 


... 9,305 


North Carolina... 


... 52,250 


Kentucky 


... 40,400 


South Carolina ... 


... 30,570 


Maine 


... 33,040 


Georgia 


... 59,475 


Missouri 


... 69,415 


Arkansas 


... 53,850 


Texas 


... 265,780 


California 


... 158,360 


Nevada 


... 110,700 


Nebraska 


... 76,855 


Minnesota 


... 83,365 


New Mexico 


... 122,580 


Dakota 


... 149,100 


Alaska 


... 577,390 


Arizona 


... 113,020 



The trite saying of " facts being stubborn things " is especially 
true with regard to snch statistics as those now quoted. We 
in England read them with amazement, and cannot wonder 
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that oar cousms should talk large " now and then. I belieye 
that for America there is a grand future. She has much to 
contend with in the teeming millions pouring into her country. 
Heterogeneous as is the mass, it may safely be said that the 
majority are turned into peaceable, industrious, and law-abiding 
citizens. 

The friction of life between class and class is less than with 
us. There is no class looked down upon. The artisan popu- 
lation holds a powerful position in the countiy, and there is no 
doubt whatever but that there is among them more sobriety, 
and a far more general endeavour to meet the wishes of em- 
ployers than with us. There has been, without doubt, on the 
other «ide of the Atlantic, a larger uplifting of the masses than 
with us. Educational and religious matters are conducted 
with a vigour that in some respects we would do well to copy 
in this country. Public and private philanthropy is carried 
on to an extent that were some facts quoted, which might be, 
they would be surprising to many. Almost every want of man- 
kind in this country has been cared for. 

If in commercial life there is not an infrequent exhibition 
of "smartness/' there are on the other hand thousands of 
business firms conducted with as much uprightness and con- 
scientiousness as can be found in any part of Great Britain, 
and in addition to these qualities there is withal far more 
enterprise and spirit thrown into their business than may be 
found in any other part of the world. This is not evident 
merely in puffing advertisements and self-laudation, but in 
the practical and thorough way that they have in going about 
things. 

The Americans, especially in the New England and imme- 
diately surrounding States, are a genial and hospitable people. 
They are ever ready to extend a warm welcome to English 
people, and in the affairs of our country they take the liveliest 
interest. Oar prominent statesmen are through their news- 
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papers almost as familiar to them as to us. The American 
press always gives English news liberally, and there is, happily 
for both countries, an improved tone observable in their columns 
when dealing with English matters. 

Intemperance is far less common among all classes than with 
us. Lager beer, it is true, is consumed in large quantities, but 
this is a light, unintoxicating drink. Gases of drunkenness 
along the streets are not by any means common. This alone 
shows a great advance on the old country. There is no room 
in factories for drunken workmen, and many an English 
artisan who takes this bad habit with him has to move 
about from situation to situation, for he can find few masters 
who will put up with such conduct longer than it will take to 
find another man to fill his place. 

I am strongly disposed to think that labour troubles in 
America are her inheritance for the next few years. We have 
in this country been watching the strikes in the iron and other 
trades. Labour organisations for various industries are less 
general than with us, but the " Knights of Labour movement 
has given trouble during the last year or two, and will give more 
trouble as it gathers strength. The original object of this and 
many other trade organisations was a form of benefit society, but 
latterly they have added to their action all the power and objects 
known to trades' unions here. In some trades in the States 
masters are compelling their operatives to sign agreements, that 
during the time they are in their employ they will not become 
members of the Knights of Labour league or any other such 
organisation. The gist of this document is as follows : 

"I, A B, agree to work for G D at my trade, for the 
regularly established prices, doing my work in a good workman- 
like manner ; withdrawing from the Knights of Labour and 
ignoring all outside parties, committees, and trade or labour 
associations ; and I also agree not to connect myself with the 
Knights of Labour or any similar organisation, or to join in any 
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meeting or procession of suoh organisations while in the employ 
of the said D. In consideration of which the said D 
agrees to pay the said A B for his services every two weeks as 
customary — ^necessary stoppages excepted. The above agree- 
ment can only be terminated by either party giving to the other 
two weeks' notice, unless for bad workmanship, violation of this 
contract or the rules of the factory, or for interference with other 
workmen." 

The working classes have hitherto been so scattered that they 
have scarcely had the opportunity to organise themselves into 
unions, but centralisation is going on at such a rapid rate that 
it is giving them the opportunity of doing so, and they are 
setting about it with a determination which bodes evil in the 
future. 

The Americans are essentially a practical people. If you 
enter a store to make a purchase, there is invariably an un- 
demonstrative demeanour on the part of the salesman (or clerk, 
as he is termed), which contrasts somewhat with the attention 
generally bestowed in the shops of the metropolis. This must 
not be construed into a feeling of indifference or disrespect on 
the part of the salesman, but is part of their system, which 
assumes without its being claimed, that there is no social 
inferiority between the wealthy merchant and landowner, and 
the labourer or clerk. There is also the further reason that 
the salesman credits the customer with the desire to have his 
business well and promptly done, and so pays no compliments, 
but attends at once to what he is asked for. Many business men, 
again, on this side would delight at the quick way in which 
both large and small buyers make up their minds as to what 
they require. There is on this side a great amount of hesi- 
tancy and indecision, often very trying, and we might with, 
advantage follow more generally the quick dispatch with which 
the Americans execute their business. 

There are natural resources of America scarcely yet touched. 
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The amount of mineral wealth is alone incalculable, and will 
provide millions of money in years to come, but the opening 
up and developing of these interests is a question of years. 
The progress of America, commercially, dates back only some 
ten to twenty years, and what the next ten years will reveal 
in further progress remains to be seen. There need, however, 
be no jealousy between the United States and England, for each^ 
I do not fear, will be able to hold her own ; and at present, 
with her tariffs on raw materials, we have no reason to fear 
the competition of American manufacturers in foreign markets 
which we have hitherto largely controlled. One advantage the 
Americans have in their favour, and that is, that in whatever 
part of the world there is business to be done they will not 
be long in placing someone there to do it. The Americans 
may be said to live to travel, and the English to travel to live. 

American consuls are ofiScially the Government representa- 
tives, in their various districts, but in reality the resident 
agents of American manufacturers, and being in most cases men 
of business, they take up commercial interests as a matter of 
course ; whilst our own consuls are retired colonels and captains, 
or the sons of the aristocracy, not particularly interested in 
business, and as for their reports, as a rule supposed to be of 
value, it is usually twelve months or so before they are pub- 
lished in blue-book form, and then they are of very little 
service to the British trading class. It is greatly astonishing 
that this should be the case in regard to a country which can 
reasonably claim to be the most commercial in the world. 

I have a growing conviction that a marked improvement is 
taking place in the tone ^of society both in the States and 
in England. The feeling of friendship has been cemented 
during the last year or two, and never were these two vast 
English-speaking countries more in accord one with another 
than at the present time. That this feeling may not only 
continue but deepen should be the wish of all right-minded 
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people. There is no doubt that England and America com- 
bined are exercising more moral power than all the other 
oonntries of the world put together, and they are the great 
civilising forces of the future. George Washington, over a 
hundred years ago, said that the forming of that country into 
an independent State was an experiment, and so far the ex- 
periment has proved a most successful one. That there are 
some dangers ahead will be readily admitted by all Americans, 
and by all who have visited the country, but of what country 
ean this not be said ? 



OHAPTEE XXVII. 



WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE, 



PuBLio attention has been so generally turned towards America 
daring the years of commercial depression in this country, now 
happily passed, or nearly so, that such a question as the above 
has been asked oyer and over again, and received a variety of 
answers. America is not by any means an Eldorado for all* 
There could be found in New York as much poverty as there is 
in London, and the overcrowding of dwelling-houses in the. 
districts inhabited by the working classes would provide in many 
cases quite as appalling facts as could be found in St. Giles's or 
Whitechapel. There are at the present time in the leading cities 
of the States quite as many imemployed as may be found in 
many English towns. There has been some exaggeration in the 
prospects held out to those who contemplate finding anew home^ 
and there are some industries which are greatly overdone in 
America. It is just as possible to do well in England as 
America ; and success there is dependent on just the same quali- 
ties as are necessary here. Of unskilled labour there is enough 
and to spare in America. The old saying must again be used> 
that a man with a trade in his hands stands a hundred per cent, 
better chance there than one who has not. American industries 
are progressing at a rapid rate, and there is room in them for 
men of skill and industry, with good remuneration for their work, 
and a social position higher than would be their corresponding 
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Btatos here. Whatever a man's trade is in the States is no 
barrier to his social progress. Labour is honoured highly, as all 
the world over it ought to be, if honestly followed. 

My own yiew is that, comparing the two countries, there 
is a better and quicker return for the same amount of capital or 
labour in the States than is possible in the majority of cases 
here. 

The feeling that there is scope in the States obtains possession 
of the mind of the man who goes out determined to make his 
way. Willingness to work and to take the work which presents 
itself ought to be dominant. Several cases come to my mind 
that I know personally. A friend of mine had an excellent 
training as a mechanical engineer, crossed the Atlantic, and is 
doing favourably as a store keeper and small farmer, killing his 
pigs himself and taking all such work as part of the day's labour. 
Another was unsuccessful in business on his own account, in one 
of the midland towns of England, and is now a manager of 
works in the trade in which he was engaged here, at an excellent 
salary, and bids fair to be a partner by-and-bye, without any 
large investment, his knowledge and skill in the business being 
accepted as the equivalent of capital. For those who have good 
situations in this country, to give them up for the sake of change^ 
with the idea of doing better out there, is not by any meaaos 
advisable. On the other hand, for unmarried young men, with 
plenty of energy, and who Hke work for its own sake, there is 
plenty of room ; and such, with tact, push and principle, the 
great motto of Abraham Lincoln, would scarcely fail to get on. 

Let me here give one practical suggestion to those who con- 
template going out and who have a trade in their hands. 
Advertise for what employment you are seeking in the journal 
representing your particular trade. Glass papers are prolific in 
America, and are largely read, and used for the purpose of 
bringing employer and employe together. 

America is full of schoolmasters, tutors, professors of music. 
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languages, and other arts. For clever and original designers 
there is a demand. In the engineering and hardware trade 
there is a good scope. The chemical industries are rapidly 
developing, and those who have a good and trustworthy know- 
ledge of the making of chemicals for manufacturing purposes 
"would find room for their labours. I have already referred to 
the jewellery and silver trade. The shirt, collar, and clothing 
trades are overstocked, excepting, perhaps, as regards hats. 
•Saddlery and harness makers find remunerative employment. 
Printers are in demand, but, before such could find goodemploy- 
.ment, they would require to get well accustomed to the American 
ideas of display. In the Birmingham and ShefiSeld trades there 
.are openings for labour. 

With whatever capital a person emigrates, and none should go 
without some, he should prefer to err in being over cautious 
•rather than prematurely confident. There are all manner of 
methods for ridding a new comer of his stock of wealth if he be 
not wide awake. A short time spent in reconnoitring after 
arrival would be advisable to most, bat in few cases is it well to 
attempt settling down in' New York. Other cities present far 
better opportunities than that one, which unfortunately receives 
a good deal of scum from every part of the world. 

I know nothing of the value of land and the practical prospects 
of farming, but I do know that farming there is very different 
from what it is here. It may be rough and primitive there 
when compared with scientific farming here, but it is, at all 
events, more likely of success. Untold millions of acres yet 
remain to be cultivated, and here I will quote a few figures. 
Of the 220,000,000 acres of land in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, about 90,000,000 are under cultiva- 
tion, and 70,000,000 consists of forests and sandy plains, the 
other 60,000,000 being still available for colonisation. There 
are in the States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota 
.160,000,000 acres, 12,000,000 of which are under cultivation. 
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while 78,000,000 might be caltiyated at a large profit and a 
▼eiy small preliminary outlay. Texas has 200,000,000 acres, 
but the greater part has hitherto been used chiefly for grazing, 
yet there are at least 60,000,000 acres which might with advan- 
tage be planted with com and cotton. In the territories of 
Montana, Wyoming, and Dakota there are about 120,000,000 
acres of very good land, nearly the whole of which is at present 
uncultivated and can be obtained on very easy terms. 

In the purchasing of land every care and caution will require 
to be exercised. The literature of the various land companies 
must not always be accepted without question. They naturally 
speak graphically and enthusiastically about what they are 
desirous of selling. 

In the towns living is very much dearer than in England. 
Money has not the same purchasing value there as here. Bents 
are notoriously high, and it may safely be said that an average 
rent in New York would swallow up of itself an average salary 
on this side. 

The immense increase in the emigration returns for the last 
few years, from what can be gathered, has not perceptibly over- 
stocked the market. Some writers in Germany have been 
making a great deal recently of the fact of some German 
emigrants returning to their native districts with disappointed 
hopes, but it is patent that ofiScial Germany does not relish 
this drain of the bone and sinew of the country, glad to find a 
home in the Far West where conscription cannot follow them. 

The population of the United States at the last census was 
50,155,783, and there is yet room for some five or six times the 
number, so far as the size of the country is concerned. For her 
vast absorbing power Europe owes a debt of gratitude to her, and 
she is fulfilling her duty to Europe very faithfully, and to British 
people especially she holds out a very welcome hand. 
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TARIFF CHARGES AND TABLE OF DISTANCES, ^. 

The following list of the tariff charges on some leading com- 
modities will be aseful, not only to such as may contemplate 
going out to the States, but to thos^ on this side. It should be 
borne in mind that the charges must be paid by the purchaser, so 
that the amount must be added to what the article would 
cost in this country. The American-made article is only in some 
few instances sold cheaper than the imported article. 

As mentioned in a former chapter, the tariff has been 
considerably modified ; on some manufactures there has been a 
reduction, and on others an increase. The new rates were 
appointed to come into operation on July 1st, 1883, and they 
are now given as revised. To give the United States tariff in 
its entirety would, of itself, fill a book, and I mention only 
those articles which intending emigrants and tourists are likely 
to take with them. 

The Taxed List. 

Animals : Living 20 per cent. 

Books 25 „ 

Boots and shoes 35 

Bronze, manofaotnres of 35 „ 

Carpets : Axminster and all woven whole for ) 45 cents per sq. yard, and 

room ) 30 per cent. 

„ Brussels tapestry 30 cents per sq. yard, and 

30 per cent. 

M 
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Carpets : Yelvet, patent or tapestry 


25 cents per sq. yard, and 






30 per cent. 


Carriages 


35 per cent. 


Clocks 


80 


»9 


China : Porcelain and Parian ware, plain ... 


55 


tt 


gilded, or decorated 


50 


tt 


Clothing, whoUy or in part of wool 


50 cents per lb., and 40 






per cent. 


, , silk oomponent 


60 per cent. 


,, all other descriptions 


35 




Cnilery, table, &c 


35 




„ Pen and pocket knives 


50 




Diamonds and other predons stones, set 


25 




„ nnset 


10 


>f 


Bngrayings 


25 


II 


Fomitnre, Fors, mannfaotnre 


35 


fi 


Gilt and plated ware 


35 


tt 


Guns 


35 


tt 


Glass ware, plain, mould or pressed 


35 


•f 


cnt, engraved, gUt, painted 


40 




Gk>ld and silver ware 


40 


tt 


Gloves, kid 


50 


t* 


Hats, straw 


40 


tt 


„ trimmed with silk and artificial flowers, 






exceeding the valne of the hat 


60 


t* 


„ with feathers and artificial flowers 


50 


>• 


Hosiery, cotton , 


35 


tt 


» aUk 


60 


•t 


„ wool 


35 


t> 


Jewellery, gold, silver or imitation 


25 


tt 


1* jet 


25 


tt 


Laces, silk and cotton 


60 


tt 


„ thread 


30 


9i 


Leather, mannfaotnres of 


35 


»i 


Linen, table, towelling, &c 


35 to 40 per cent. 


Machinery, brass or iron 


35 per cent. 


„ copper or steel 


45 


it 


Medicinal preparations 


40 


Jt 


Mnsical instmments 


30 


tt 


Mnaic, printed 


20 




Paintings 


10 


>t 


Frames 


25 


tt 


Photographs 


25 




Saddles and harness 


35 


11 


Shawls, wool 


50 cents per b. and 40 






per cent. 


Silk, dress piece, shawls 


60 per cent. 


Soap, fancy, perfumed, toilet 


10 cents per lb. and 35 






per oent. 


Stereoscopic views on paper 


25 per oent. 
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.StereoBOopio yiews on glasa ... . 
Spirits, brandy, gin, and whiskey . 
XJmbrella, silk or alpaca . 

Velvet, silk 

„ cotton 

Watches 

Wines 



40 per cent. 
2dols. per proof gallon. 
50 per cent. 
60 „ 
35 „ 
25 „ 

from 40 cents per gallon 
to 24s. per doz. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list that it is not the 
luxuries of life which are the most heavily taxed. Diamonds 
are 10 per cent., but the most important necessaries of life, 
such as clothing, 35 per cent., and blankets 100 per cent. 

The Feeb List. 

The following articles are exempt from duty : 

Books, engravings^ bound or unbound, etchings, maps, and 
<;harts, which shall have been printed and manufactured more 
than twenty years at the date of importation. 

Professional books of those intending to remain in the country. 

Cabinets of coins, medals, and all other collections of 
antiquities. 

Newspapers and periodicals, philosophical and scientific 
apparatus, instruments, and preparations, statuary casts in 
marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of Paris, paintings, drawings^ 
and etchings for scientific and literary purposes, and not intended 
for sale. 

Chabges fob Washing Linen, &o« 

The cost of washing and getting up linen^ either in hotels or 
boarding houses, is as follows : 

Collars lid. each 

Cnffs 3d. per pair 

Socks 3d. „ 

Neckties ... l^d. each 

Dnst Coats ... Is. to Is. 6d. each 

Pants Is. each 

Vests la. to la. 6d. each 

M 2 



Shirts 6id. each 

„ with collars ... 7id. „ 
Shirt fronts with collars 

attached 6id. „ 

Under shirts 6id. „ 

Night shirts 6id. „ 

Drawers 6id. 

Handkerchiefs 3d. ,, 
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Oare should, at ail times, be exercised in addressing letters 
to America, that the name of the State is given, as there 
are many tovms and cities of the same name in different States. 

I have now only to thank my readers who have followed me 
ihos far, and trust that I may have been of some service, 
not only to those who have an immediate prospect of going 
out, but to others who are looking forward to spending 
a holiday at some future time in a visit to the great, 
beautiful, and progressive country on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I would again repeat, as a last word, that a trip 
to America and back is as much within the reach of thou- 
sands of business men as is a scamper over the Continent, 
and for real interest and freshness, the former is preferable 
to the latter. 
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ADYEBTISEMENTS. 



ALLAN LINE 

ROYAL MAE SERVICE TO AMERICA. 



The Steamers of this Line are oommanded by Navigators of aoknow- 
leged ability, who have by long and faithful service proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence and esteem of their employers, and they are 
assisted in the navigation of the Ships by thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced Officers. 

THE STEAMERS AEE DESPATCHED AS FOLLOWS: 

LIVERPOOL, GUS60W, LONDONDERRY, and 
fiUEENSTOWN, to CANADA & the UNITED STATES, 

Every Week throughout the Year. 



FABES: SALOON, 12 to 21 Chiineas. 
Betnrn Tickets, available for Twelve Months, £26 and £30. 

Intermediate, £8. Steerage at Low Rates. 

SPECIAL THROUGH BATES TO INLAND POINTS. 



The Steamers of this line afford the greatest amonnt of comfort to all classes of 
Fassengers, being furnished with every modem improvement. 

The voyage to Quebec has distinguished recommendations as compared with the other 
rentes to the American Continent. From land to land the average passage is not more than 
nz davs. Once within the Straits of Belle Isle, ocean travelling is over, and for hundreds of 
miles the Steamer proceeds, first through the Gulf, and then through the magnificent Biver 
8L Lawrence. This ia an immense advantage. 



^p'' ASSISTED PASSAGES TO CANADA 

ABE GBANTED TO 

Mechaalcs, Navvies, Afirricnltural and Oeneral Iiabonrers, and 
their Families, and to Female Domestic Servants. 

Application for Assisted Passages to he made upon tJie Special Forms 
which are provided for the purpose. 



PABTICULAB8 CAN BE OBTAINED TBOM 

ALLAir BBOTKEB8 ft Co., James Street, Uverpool, 

AUAir BBOTHEBS ft Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry, 

J. ft A. ALIlAir, 70, Great Olyde Street, Olasffow, 

JAMES SOOTT ft Co., Queenstown, 

OB ANT AUTHOBIZBD AGENT OF THE LINE. 
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Why Does Hmr, 
Fall Off? 

Frofa] manj CAttft»ii* Sometimes 
frotxi lemX dlittirbhig AgoziosM^ 
■nch ihB siokiiQsa t aoniB^metfn 
i)«irleGi in olean&iaf | btll 
freqnenilf ^om d#cl^ im Kb* mpi 
and tisiii08 wh&tkt MVppXy Aooh 
iiidiTidnal luiir, fii i 



OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OP COLUMBI. 



A\tre of tlitf m%ns Inaidioas ionreat of dminjr wMoh ] 

r ■:'nl^^Ilt.- 
-, nn^ inoTBi^M the groTrtJj of Hriir ; Hofiona ' 

tUe oouetani 9011^ (»f which {a easianttDl to 



The Hair of the Head and the Whi&kers and 
MoustacMos 

^ Af« ftlDce beneited. Fof clsildreii It le mTaltmbk, &a it forma thd l>ii«i«J 
~ A miLguj&(?aiit Head of H&irt piroT^nte B&ldne&s m aiatufa ngd, Aodl 
il»Yiaie« the nae of dyee ajid poigonooe reiatoratives* 



ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

Sold hj «ai Perram^rs hnd CheinUte at 3a*6d*» 6i., CWld U«« OCljr,J 
Whokanltj cmd BetftQ by tho PToprietorflt 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 

22,WELLiWCT 0w St., Strand, London, W.C. 

B^LM OF" COLUMBIA., 



Catalogue 
Practical Handbooks. 

ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c. 



BBBAKING AND TBUNING DOGS: 

Being Ooncise Directions for the proper Bdncation. both for the Field and as Oom- 
nanions, of Betrievers, Pointers. Setters. Spaniels, Terriers, &c By '* Pathtindbb." 
Inoloth gat, 58., by post. 5b. id. 

DISEASES OF DOGS: 



of AmMtenrs. By Hugh Dalzikl (Author of "British Dogs." ftc.). TSEW, 
BEYISBD, AND QBEATLY BNLABGED BDITION. In paper, price U.. by 
post is. Id. s in cloth gilt 28., by post 2b. 2d. 

BBITISH DOGS: 

ThUr Yarietiee. History, Characteristics, Breeding. Management, and Bzhibi- 
tion. niostrated with 52 Portraits of the Chief Dogs of the Day. By Hugh 
Dalzixl (** Corsincont" Author of "The Diseases or Dogf>." "The Diseases of 
Horses." sc.). assisted by Eminent Fanciers. [May also be had in Divisions, us 
nnder :] Bevelled boards, extra gilt, gilt edges, price 10s.. by post. lOs. 6d. 

DOGS USED IN FIEI<D SPOBTS: 

Their History. Varieties, Characteristics. Ac. With nineteen full page Portraits 
of celebrated Dogs of the Day. [Forming IHviium I. of " Britink Doa»") In paper» 
price Ss., by post, Ss. Sd. 

DOGS XTSEFUIf TO MAN: 

In other Work than Field Sports. Their Historv. Yarieties, Characteristics, fte. 
With twenty-four full page Portraits of Leading Dogs of the Day. {FormUtg 
IHvitioH II, V ** Britigh Doffi") In paper, price 8s., by post. Ss. 8d« 

HOUSE AND TOT DOGS: 

Their History. Varieties. CharacteristicB, ftc. Also the General Management of 
Dogs, and Breeding and Bearing. Illustrated with nine Portraits of Celebrated 
DogH of the Day. {Forming Division III, of ** British Dogs,'*) In paper, price 2s.. by 
post, 28. 2d. 

OF ENGIilSHE DOGGES: 

The Diversities, the names, the natures, and the properties. Date 1576. Be- 
printed verbatim. [Not ...... - .. ^ , 

the subject, and should t 

boards, price 2s. 6d.. by post. 2b. 8d. 

DISEASES OF HOBSES: 

Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment: to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Equine Matexia Medica. For the Use of AmatenzB* By Hugh 
Dalzisl. In paper, price Is. 8d., by post. Is. 8d. 

PBACTICAIi DAIBT FABMING: 

A short Treatise on the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated* 
By U. Sbawabd Witoombb. In paper, price Is. 6d., by potft. is. 7d 

BOOK OF THE GOAT: 

Containing Practioal Direotions for the Management of the Miloh Goat (n Healtlk 
and Disease. Blustrated. By H. Stxphsh holmes Pxolxb. Cheap edition, in 
paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

FIG KEEPING FOB AMA^TEUBS: 

A PraotioalGuide tothePira&iable Man^ment pf Pigs. By G. Gxlbibt (**Garth"}. 
In paper, price IB., by potfe» IB. Id. 
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[Note.— This is the earliest book in the English language on 
ould be in the hands of all who take an interest in Dpgs. J la 



BTOCK KHE PIfiTG FOE jLMATllUBS ^ 

C<y«^^ Ot^o, ttti'M, ad4 Ooftte. ni4 the TrettfcuiKBi of thdi uixeaem^ 

JJt^i^idA r ir th« iM of If oiLav Farmer i 1^1 Jimtteair*. By H, AALm i ^nthar 

f Ut» iwlca 5t. bf pMt. i*. id- 

BABBITS FOE PEI26a AlfD FEOFIT: 

CoDUialDf F'lll DirmiiooA for tbe jmHMr MMMgiaeiit of F«w BabMU Id 
riMlXh Dhean, for P«Ct or tlis ■Unsfi.j «ai DMoilpMaiij oF nwtnj kiuown 

CmA^uvt R4¥-iav. B«TU«d bj £4itor nf *'The Book of tbe B^blt*" 
Id olaEb irflt. onm £r. «iu bf post, Iil. «d. ^ vlbb c ilcnired plfttep^ exfirAfOc, f^mk 
S>„ bj pD-t» ^. id. be kul Id two PBite, u tuider] : 

0ENE:uA.ti MA.NA(>lIUSirT OP BABBITS; 

InrJu iiaj: H<iLaiflNi Hnwdlfifc P<i«dinr» Dlmsea &i].d tbtir Tr««tim«nc, Rabbit 
CmisfU, *c. FaUr fllalt£»t«d. {fb^-aJ^Mi^ Fart I. ^ ** Mjubbitt for Prixet and 
Pf^^t") la paper, pr'.ea ^ poiW ^ 1^ 

EXHIBITIOIff BABBITS: 

BtUiM l>EiBCfipt'oiift of bU YAri«ii<K of WaDSf Babli4ti, IbHr Folofei oC ExiwDeii«e^ 
ud bow to abULa th^m. tIlaBfcr*%«d. rjbmliw ^ait JJ. qfM/^biU fur Friwm 
owl Frttfff/'] In ptftper* prloa □ by pofC, Up Id. 

BOOK OF TKB EABBrF i 

A &Qiap*et« worM aa B'-eediiij| uid Bduiot Tuiatdei of Tmnew UhhMU, flfliir 

ef#rff fHbfir liifiir ofttiDii. IlIiutirAtdd vit-b f^ofUstloi. of w^bee^loiir dmrlnfi 
«peolally prepiu-ad for tMs ifork, aod aam«rfKu wood eu^aTinjfB^ By Yiiilciaa 
Bre^derf Ei^hlbUnr*. S4Tli«4 hj tha Sditor of **RkbbftJ fcvt PriiSes imd 
P^0B " tn ei tr* G Uif b if ilt» be reU &d baftrda, ffflt edgflfl* nrlcft Hi, «d.i hf pcitt^ Ui, 

FEBBETS AND FEERUTINGt 

CoDtM.imiag' lujirritadoiia for ih& Br^din^* MqjQAgomesLt. uid Wotldi^ «3f l*ein«t«* 
to p«p«r« pric)^ fld,^ t»y poAt. 7d< 

FAKCY MiCB: 

Dr, C^iLTia Blag I. UluAtrAted, In puptt^ piic& SA^ by p<mt, 6|d^ 

FOEEIGN CAOe BtBDS: 

Ca£tta(niD7 Pull Dir^'ctioiifl. fur Sa&oeAiftilly Bre»edjn|yri B^orin^* vnA MibikAglnc thm 

By C, Oedstet. In dotb ffllt, f d two vol* price ftt, 6(i.. by poat. Hi. ; in extm 
cloth filt. Kilt «idg¥ft, la one toI^ pritxj »§, by pa^t^ 9i. lOd. 

FABEAKEET3, FABBOTS, OOQKATOOS, XiOBIES, ANB 

Their Vari -ies H(*e='eliiiff nnd Maaiiffetiieiit. fFoi'wiJTp Foi, J, n/ *'^\]rfeign O&me 
MirdM^" } In clath £ltt , pricd Sfl. Sd.* bj post, 3j. d«L 

WAXBILL^t FENGHBS, * WEATEHS, OEIOI.ES, ANB 
Other Small Foreigrn Aviary Birds ; 
Tbetr V^eties eding. and BlaiiftirflmentL Baauttfally lllaiitimbeii. r^fVripijtjr 
rof. qf " J^eiVn Oo^e JIfnJf,^'J In okitb filt, prioa by poflti ^ id. 

CAKABT book:: 

ComoiBliig Piiii Dire^itioiiPi fdt tbe BraefHng', Rearinfft find ManaRdmenl; of 
ConnTien nnd C nary Mules ; Foirnntian of Oanory BcciietieA^ ExltibltdOn CimaTif^fl, 
Uioir poLDLj ojnil breeding; und oU othar cnatt^tB GOimeotod with tMp fanour- Illas^ 
trii|[«a. Bv FtpEKKT L. Waluci;^ Io aloih gilt, iii'tee 5^., by pqpt oil. id,; tn extnt 
olotb ffUtt dlt odgtA, psHot by p=«&« ^* Id* [Mt^ lilAo bo had la I wo Farti, aa 
foJlaws] i 

OEJfiTERAIj MANAGBMBNT OF CAHAErEB: 

Iiicla<tid,K Cri^fi-a arjd Ca^a M '^iag, BreedbifT* Mana^uf, MuIa Bree^din^^ DlBewi 
p^nd tliQ'r Tr«>Ltxntnt, Manltinitt RaiA Ai:d Micef fcc, XUastratcd. {Forminff 
Part I. tAe ' Ctuiars/ BiM}k"} In pApeit priOQ bypoett id. 

EXHIBITION CA^NARIESr 

O^itjttJkiniiipf kt'iill Partieuljirp of &11 tbo diffcsront Vat^Gtleti their Polio ti of Eic^llanoB, 
PrfipariniT Birda fnjr Exhibitlan, FonuMion and MonavfiineDt of Ouiftry Bocieries 
KTid ExbibttUiTiK. TlliiKtriited. {Forming Fart II, cf the ^ Canafjf M^^) In paper, 
pifioe 4*^ bj itc, 4* M> 

jrOTKS ON CAGE BIRDS: 

Or, Priicit:ciU Idiiits on ti^e Manafement of Brlt;lBb and Fort^lgn Ciiffe Birds, 
Hybrl't'. and UnTiarl'-B. By Tiirtom Haods. Edited by W. T, Qasair^ ALA^» 
F.B.a » ¥ &t5. Id clotb glU. price la, 6d.. by pout. 4*. lOd. 

THE AMATEUB'S AVIABT OF FOKEIQJST DIED 3: 

Ot bow Itw^'p *iicl BrtHHl ForelBTTi Birds with pleoanre and profit In BnelaiLdt By 
W. T. GitjiB^v, M D.t H*A_. r.Z.S.* F.8,S., to., itc., Edttorof "Ifotet on Ciurv 
Blrda/' la til{>Eb tUt* Frlt;>a Sf. Od>, by pi»k 3.^, 9d» 

FANCY PIOEO^Si 

Contoininif FnU DirefitlDUfl for tbfl Breeding and MoDflf ement af F&ncy Flf eons, 
amd DciAcnpfi'Qiifi ot everjf known TKHetyi, to^'cther imk all otbsr Informatioo of 
mwefet or oi« to Plirejn Fanciom. Hpcood Edtblon, brlsirtnff tbcpnhjb'ct down ta 
th« piflii'tjt it FNP. H^ndJiomu&ly iUtiBtratcd. By J. 0, LybiiL. In oztsa olotb 
fftlt, pricji, 7ft. (id ^ by poftt^ Ba, 

POULTRY FOR PBmES AND PROFIT : 

Cental I B3*-^«dmjf P<?u*trif for Piiio*, Exblbition Poultry, and Manojremest (jf 
Vnv Poiiitfy Viird. Hand4Qniely Illuatrated< By Jameu liuxa. la cloEh flit, prion 



' PrctcHcal Handbooks. — Art and Virtu. ^ 

Coutalsiaff Ml taiitmL?tLimft for II«tliif Pdolta to qibWa tliii |>ai| fBiinlta in each 
. breed, lUoAtratedi iWormk^ Fori l.nf^^mUfwfbt MMt MMntfM.**) Inpaper, 

prlca €d ., by pwt. Old. ^ i 

mEHlBITlOlT- POTTLTBY: 

TiLciT V&Tiotles^ Oh£TaiiitsTiHtii:B and Pdintfl of Ex fella ciCK?. ntnabrated. (Formiuff 
Part 11^ tkf *^ PoHitrrfitr' Fri^ and F'ront/") la paper* price IB., by poet^ l8* Id. 

Inclodlng Hatohlpff of Bm, Baifng ^ud If^Aiug^ Hcshb&s and Bans, General 
MftOAgorafifUtt DiR^aBeB oiia tbgir Tn^tmant, FattsnrnKp Paoltrj 'BVurminir* ftc. 
lilnfltratciL IFitrmiaff Fari J7/, tif " Sultry for Pri^a and Profit") In paper, price 
is., bj poE^T 1b» Id. 

SXrCOBSSFnii chicken BEABING, a Guide to. 

Price, in paper, 6d,, by post 6id. 
DUCES AND GEESZS: 

Tbeir OharacterlBtios. Points, and Management. By Vabious Bbbkdxbs. 

Splendidly illnstrated. In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

PBACTICAIi BES-KEEPING: 

Being Plain InstmotionB to the Amateur for the Sacoessfol Manafrement of the 
Honey Bee. Illnstrated. Be>written and Enlarged. By Fkahk Ghxshzbs. In 
doth gilt, price Ss. 6d.* by post, Ss. 9d. 

BEE-EBBPING FOB AMATEITBS : 

Bsing a Short Treatise on Apionltnre on Humane and Sucoessfnl Principles. By 
Thomas Addxt (the Lincolnshire Apiazian). In paper, price 6d., by post, 6id. 

KENNEI. CHBONIGIiE AND PESDIGBEE BEGISTEB: 

A Record of all matters which are of permanent value and interest to Owners, 
Breeders, and Bzhibitors of Don. A most useful Stud Book. Published annually. 
Tluree vols, now ready. Li cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 9d. 

"^th Blank Forms for Registering Pedigrees, Stud Visits, Produce, Bzhibition 
Results, Receipts and Expenditure, and other Kennel Matters, price 5s.« by 
post. 5s. 4d. 

THE KENNEIi DIABT: 



tains: 1. Index Diary; 2. Owner's Diary; 8. Breeder's "Diary : 4.''Diary'6f Pups; 
5. Stud Diary; 6. Exhibition Diary: 7. General Diary (,8. Pedigree* Diaxy; 9. Re- 
oeipts; 10. Expenditure; 11. General Balanoe Sheet. In cloth, with pockets for 
certificates, Ss. 6d., by post, Ss. lOd. 

BBITISH CAGE BIBDS: [In the preEs. 



ART AND VIRTU. 



CHINA PAINTING: 

Its Principles and Practice. By Waltkb Habvxt, Illustrated. In paper, prioe Is. 
by post. Is. Id. 

ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novel and Saleable Articles for Fancy Basaars. Blustri^ed. 
eContents are given in Series I. and II. following. In doth gilt, price Ss. 6d.. by 
pest. 2b. 8d. 

BBBIES I. OF ''ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Colouring Photographs. Imitation Stained Glass, Decalcomanie. Queen Shdl Work. 
Fainting on Ohina, Japaoese Lacquer Work. StendlUng. In paper, price Is^ by 
post. Is. Id. 

eEBIES H. OF ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS " : 

Painting Magic Lantern Slides. Menu and Guest Osrds, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens, Frosted Silver Work. Piotiwre Gleaning and Restoring, Illami* 
Bating anid Symbolical Oolouring. In paper. i«oe Is., by post. Is. Id. 

ENGIilSH POTTEBY AND POBC OIi AIN : 

A Manual for OoUectors. *- Being a Oondse Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Dlnstrated with Mark<i, Monograms, and 
Engravings of oharaoteristid SMdm^.* New Edition. In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., 
by post, 8s. 8d. [ >L\y also be had in Parts, as.under :] 

ENGIilSH POTTEBY: 

GiTinff the History of the most famous and valued deaoripttons of English Pottery, 
with illuatrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, ftc {JPormvno Pcurt /. of 
**EngU$h Pottery and Porcelain/') In paper, prioe Is. 6d., by poet. Is. 7d« 

ENGIilSH POBCEIiAIN: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Porodain. 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms. Ac. (Fomtimf Part II, v 
**BngU$h Pottery and Porcelain,**) In paper, prioe Is. 6d.« by post. Is. 7d. 

ENGIilSH. SCOTCH. AND IBISH COINS: 

A Manual for Oollectors; being a History and Description of the Ooinage of 
Great Britain, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Profusely Illna» 
tnkted. In doth gUt. prioe te^ by postals. 4d. 



UNTmCATION AMTX TAX.irATlON OF BHITISH OOUTB. 
A Otiida to tbe : 
491ffitf tbe Tiilaff ^ tJie tutIotu rotHB. h'f'TD thq prleet feaHsod tit the tiMsf 
of tha pMt SO TiATH* Aminired In chroaalD^ldal order, OC Irrixi^nie vmlna to 
floUeoton arad dwl«rs. Coionrocl plot^i. lo Mo&tblr Pixta, price 7d, LtolT. 

DDV Klhd J. 

DBCOHATIVH PAIKTOT» ; 

A Pr»rtJoal Rpndbork fun Palmirt? mjd Etrhtnr upau Vfirlotw '^bj^'cti and Ma- 
terlalR f. r the I>f roT^tlflii <if our HntPfj", riwurrnted wUti Novel H«;iLd and Tall 
Piece By B. C. Sjlwiiid (Aotbor of Th^r Artjutip Needlework in "Th# Die' iarary 
of Need 1e work*" Ad, I. A new Art Br^ol. firinted on tinted patter, with {^Dldored 
ink tpeoUllj' luiide fcir tbli work. Prloe 7k Sd> ; by pctkU ?j. Idd, 



GARDENING GUIDES. 



HARDY PEHENNIAIiS AND OLD-FAB HTOTTBID OABBl]!? 
Plowera : 

Deveriptlonit a^pbutiotlctillr omui^red, of tb- most dejimbl* PIhd^b tor Borders, 
BoalcArfet, «n,d Shrahb^Tiasi. Idclntlinff FriHaiire F]«]it», m vaM as siifli as Are 09ii« 
•piouorLA K-uon of their Fiawcra^ Prrfiuelr I]JiiBtrnt«d» By J. Wcata. 

[ KTebrb ready. 

GHEENHOnSB MAK^AGBMrENT FOB AMATEURS: 

D«Rcrfptlc^Tif>. ot the b^iit Gre^nbome^ wirt Fmcoe^, with lap-tructicmi far Bnlldlnr 
tbtmt portienlari of tbe mrlona metb^v r oF Ht'iit'ng', lllu^tTri'd Deacrfptinnn of 
llie moit anlt«blo Plnotikt with £< ii'<'r&) su^ spFciai Cnltur&l DirFctlr>o9, afid wXl 
nsrv-tiKy lf}fOTiiiait1r»xL for l>ba uald^nce or fhe Amnteor. IUti Pirated, Setiand 
EditlciZL, Tcilsfd and erU&reed* Br W. J, If av (Aatbor of Vine Gtiltnre for 
AmaAmt^" '* Cncatcber CrTtnre f^^r Amat^tm.'* Ao.)* Is olotli |]lt» |^ri«e 9i, Ad., 
hy po»t, se. ^. Id extra ^llt, rlU edire^ prl(» bj peat, 4a, 9d, 

THE OP THE VALLEY: 

All Abmit It: aad How to Grow It. Faraed Indoort, uid out of doom In Tartoofi 
way». By William Rdbbviv, In p&psr dot em, prleft Od.» by po«t» 7d< 

OASDEN P:®STS AND THBIB EBADTCATlOlTt 

CcFQtaizLiiig' Practiool lofltniotiDTiB far ilheAmatear to Urefcome the Enemlenof 
the Oaf 'den. With namerone IHngtrntiouti of the fierfedt IneeotB and tlielr I^torrpi^r 
which particularly bortuf ol to Gardeii Plantis, In paper, prioe la„hj poet. Ifl^ Id^ 

THS; HABDY FRUIT BOOK: 

Cotisistiiiiir or a Seriea nf ExhAasll^ Troatiaes on varlooa Hardy fVuife sniwntii: 
thia coon try j giving the Hifltorr, llifl moflt dei'ir&ble acrtu, the beat Motbod* of 
OaUivatlon. the Werefition at Cnr^ of tho Di^aapefl Incldeafc&L U\ each, Pfilly 
lUoKtmtiifT. Bv D. Fx^h. la oloth, rricd lOe. 6d., poit lie. [May \m hod tn 
Port* aa foUowa] : 

THE A:PPIj11: 

In paper, price Is., bf post 

THE FBAB : 

In paper, pri<* la. ed., bj po&t. It. Vd, 

THE PEAGH AND NEOTAEmBj 

la pAper, prioe la« Gd., by poat, U, Td. 

The above, fonninff Yol. I„ pries 5a., by post, Se, Id, 
THE AFBICOTr 

In paper, ptice la., br post ls. ld^ 
THE PLUM: 

la paper* price lfl,» by post, Ig. Id. 
T:ffE CHEBBY AND MEDLAR: 

In paper^ prii'^a is., by post.^, ru. Idj 
THE FIG. MULBEKKY, AKB QTJOTOE: 

In paper., price Is-., by jHjBt IB, Id. 

THE WALNOT, CHESTNUT, AND PILBBBT: 

III paper, price Iji., by post, la, tri*. 

THE QOOSEBEBRY AND CUBEANT; 
In paper, price la„ by post Is. ld» 

THE BASFBEBBY AND STBAWBEEBY 

In paper, price Is., by poet la^. Id^ 
The abore, forming Tel, 11.. prloa 7b., by pOttj 76. 4d^ 

YINE CULTUBE FOR AMATEUBBr 

Beinir Plain DirectlonB for the aneoer^i^fii] ^lawinff of Orapea, with the tnfiiana snd 
appjioncefi nanaLly at the comicnasicl of oznateinre. IHuetrate^ By W. J. aiA¥* In 
paper* price la,» by poet, la., id, 

FBUNTNG, GRAFTING, AND BUBDING FBUIT TREES- 
rinBtr*tei with ninety-three DiafrainB. Bj D, T. Fias. In paper, price iu./ by 
poetj la. iQ. ' 

QBOHIBB FOR AMATEUBS % 

ContaiEinff Deacrlptlona of OroMdi^ inited to tbo regnlrameiila of the Aanatear. with 
mu ifliitrnflUonB Tor their Eoqajatf nl Cultivation. With anmeroaa baaiitifnl Ill?utr»- 
J^S3BHiTTRK,F.UB.(ofthe British BmBemn). and W.H.G<wk». ^ 
ClOtb ffUti price 7s. 6d„ by poat, 7fl. lOd. wtww««. *m 



UOnH GBOWING FOB AMIA^TBUBB : 

B^iag Pxftctlooi lii£tTiic!tL(jiJB foi hhn hu<3GesfljiiI Cultuxa ot B0i'$4i wlih Beleatfona 
Df tba bfia<t vArleitlgB Mapidil to Uie leduireoaeate of th^ Anrntaiir m Town or 
fjQOiLixs* By W, D« Peioii. Ihl puptirj la, tidu, post. Is, ijd. 

BOSE BUDDING; 

Qqint&iimiff full Ituitmcttiooa f df intmeisfal psiformaiiofif of tMs iutaivtting 
opc^ration^ Blixstraied. By D, Fish, la foper, prioo M,| tij ]»Qsat>i 7d< 

THE CHBY^SAHTHEMUM: 



BUXiBS AlffU BULB CULTUBE (Vols, L and HJ: 

Bums XfegcripdoTis, bOLh hlatorJCSikL &nd batmlDal, of tbe prmctipiil Bulb a aad, 
BulbDCLs Fle&iLtti gfown ia thla Goimitryf Knd ihnit cliief V^letied ; with full and 

Eractlcik] inatmciiioiu. for tiietr bucuebgfal €iil!^lviitiE}at botb in and out of doors, 
[iuBtriited. By D. T. Fi^n. Vol. I. includus PmtU U and diii^ Vul. 11^ ParLii 
IlL and IF.j a4 named bdlQir, Iti aloin tCilCi price 2^. by post. 3:^. INI. 

TBM SIfOWDBOP, BUIjBOCODmM, STEfiNBBHGIA, 
Groou«t, Colchicum, Taiipp and Hyacsiath: 

Tbe beat EOTta, and their culcivoitioUf indoOiRj unuer ^ lAff-a, aud in thfi open border^, 
llLEiBtriited, (f arm 171^ Fart I* of " Bulliv ascf Mulit VuUtirs.**} In Pftf^j pHco Is,, 
by puat, Ijs, id, 

THE ANEMONE, THE NABCI88U8, THE I,TT>Y- 

Tha beet EOrts, and tlaeir cultivatlui^, Indouri, nudar sUm, tuid iM the Ppeti boidtiT. 
tUojittuted, iFormifia Fart II. <tf *' Jtuit^t Culture,'*) la paper, firioe 

by pOBtt IB4 M, 

THE GLAJDIOBUS, IiACHENAIiIA. CXCLAMEN, RANUN, 
oulua, and ScillE or bqtiiii (Star HyaointliJ : 
The befit, BQnut (wid their ctiltiviitiotii ijuiiai>rs» unuer gimn. and In the open bcirder* 
Hlnatrited, {F^rmni/ JParC JII. u/ " Hu lit* and Buli* €uUur£"} In. paper, prlfa 
Li„ bv poatj 1». Ifid. 

IXIAS. 3PABAXI3. THITOHIAB, AI^D BABIANAS ; IBIS. 
Ti^er Ixifij sioHUoatylis Coecinesi ; and tke Dahlia, 
The ceafi Borts, &nd their cqlti^atiaDT indcam, ondar f^lo^jii &D.d la the opsu 
bordon niastrfttod. (F^rminff Fart If\ of " Fulbs tutd liuib CaUure.'') InpniHir* 
pricid X»,. by p<ost* 1«» Id. 

ABBOBICUTjTUBE fob AMATEUBS: 

Being Inatinictiona for the Planting and Oultitation M Tme* for Omsmunt 
or UfiOf onJi £«]c>cclQns imd d^riptianfl Qt thoa^ litii w sv^wl reqairemeiitB ab to 
BoO, Situation. By Whi^liav ti^ Aslstt (Author of ^'^EnffilAb Trees and 
'IVee PiAutlMg,'^ In oloih irUt* priciii i&, Gd., by poet, i^b. 8d. 

CtrCUMBEB CUliTTTBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Including al^u MelGDB„ Vu^Lt&bie MArrowa, Aud Cioorda. lUBatratod. Bjr^, J, MAt, 
In paper* pricei la,, by poat, t^. Id. 

VEGETABLE GULTUBE FOB AMA^TBUBS: 

Oonciaa DireatiODS for tube CaktiTabloaof y«igetablots, 04 to ioeore gao^ crO'pe, in 
KnuJl Qordeiifit Witn hats of the beet TorieUefl of diiiflh aort, W, J. Mat. In 
Pbpfr, prloe u^, by po»t is, :d< 

f BOFITABIiE MABXET GABDENING, 

Adapts for the n&e of aU Orowars and Uiurdenera. By Willtam Earlsy (Author 
ot High Cloea Kicchen G^rdeaiof /' 44:, j. In cioth, price ^.t by post, la, Sd. 

MUSHHOOM CtriiTlTBE FOB AMATEtTBSj 

Iduatrated, By J. Dfl ajt LAntai/r of * Viuo (Jeltxirjj for AmatenrB." ''Tflffatabli 
puittaiu tor Aim^tenri." ^'^Uuoiuabef Cuitnro for Amauuri''). Is papar. prica lh,* 
by poaty JH, Id, 



GENERAL LITER A TURK. 



THE IiIBBABT MANUAL: 

A Guide to the Formation of a L.ibrary, and the Yalufttioa of Bare and Btmidard 
B&okE. By J. H, Bm.tj^J%, Of theMidaie Tumpie. In dotb.iiipp.. priEiQ £b, ed., fay 
ptiiti i!A, 9d,, 

A GtriDl! TO THE MEDIO PBOFE88rON: 

A QofflmBbeiiiiTO Mauuitl uonveiiu^ the ineiuifi of entering the Uedieal Profeieion 
in the cbjel oonntfiaa cl lIjo wuild. By Hbwih WooMii. Edited, aud with In- 
trCNinctory Chapter, by LitTLtroif Forbbs WjseLOW, M,B., D,O.L., Author of 
*'JHanual of Lunoey. ' Ac, Editor of **Jonrnftl of P^ohologidAl HedialQe.*' and 
If^ctnrer on Mental Dkeatefl« Charing QrOsA Hoapital^ In doth gUt, price IM. 6(L, 
by po&t, 1 Is. 



GUIBU TO THE IjEGAXj PBOFESSIOH : 
>E 0:0 THE MINISTBY: 



[In tliu pfesfi. 




A OniDli TO DBQKEJRB} 

In AttK Sflij^BOB* Li wwKian, JUaif, Mnttc uid Dfrlnltr, in thfi CTaltsd , . . 

tliA OolDQlm, ton Ckmti&iiiit, unrl tha United BtB^e^^ &j Wo&ros iiCatbcff 
oC ** il Gnsda to the Hcdlcftl Wo'ewioxi,'* Ma^ )^ In tloi^li^ pricQ lije. ; by poit^ ^ 

CHABAOTBB IKDICATBD HAITPWaiTINaj 

With EllrLBta'atlatiA in support of ttie Tboarlo ulTUiced, tftkBD ftoni Anf^gnph, 
Lettert of StAl«En«iu Lawren, SoLdif^ri, Eocleiivttcn, Antbon. Poeta, Mualoluui. 
Adtottt ft&d atbet pmotiM^ Bf R, B4i7{}iu». tn cbth fffit, pirloe S«* lid., lo' PqaC. 

STSTHMSf WMcth fa tlia Best? 
Bnnff ft IMeiTQ^iiQD iKf wiona £nff1t Bb Antbcr* (u)d Exp^rct on the mgt!tB of th« 
tsv^lBtjlsi, witb 0|woim«ni Tjiylor'f>, (laTu^j'^, PiCmum'e* EvAr^tf^E. JaDeaV 
Fm^i^U'b. Fe*cbeT*i, 3n«i'f, WiUiiiBf', Odeira, Et-dlern'K, be. Edibflil 
TBfnui Atft^nSaaB (Antfaor ** Hliir^r; of Shorthand/' formtrb SlicRtbviid 
Writer to. thjo Ulurow Law OonrU, PuilBDaimiat}' Hapdrtori fee*). Id Faper, prlos 

CHUHGS 1'M8TITAI' DBCORATIONS : 

Compriiliir ITiiHtiotis and I>e«tjrnA for tho HcUt&bk DeoHsration of Chnrch^ fo? 
Cbrfttnuc, Kutar, Whltmntldeit and Horveab. Uluatrated, la |inl0elJi« 
bjr poat. If* Id, 

STOCK AND SHABE INmESTMENTB J 

Bemi Explanatiojii for the tGrenemt Ei^der of the Ifatitrfl and Qn»Utj of tlh^ 
different CJl&iSfss of S^Gorlties doflJt in on tine Btock Exchuige. By ^ lb^bt 
Sa^nwooo, In paper^ price 1b. i, bjr poflt, is. Id. 



GUIDES TO PLACES. 



FroEa Bicbiiionfl tn Oicf ord ; A Onlde for Boating Men, Aff l^rSr Plo-nia Parfci^i, 
fti'.d ftll PlaaFurp ^eakurs on the HiTsr. Arran^en cin an onttrelj new pl^n. IHua- 
trate^ with Speclajl^r Prepared Enpr&TiBgii of t>f>me of tbs mOit B^aatifttl iSocuen' 
and Stryckng OblecU met with on the Tbamee, In p&l>er, ptice lEt., ia, clotb, witS 
aljutlc bond and pocket, poatogti 

WIWTBB HAVEINS IN THE STTNHT SOUTH: 

A complete Hundbi'ok to the BiTierB^ with a notice of tlie tidw at&tiOQj, AIbbsIo* 
8p1endfdli HldetTiited. By Bm*. Bavqumh {AnthOT ot " Indiratloiiis of dhaTaetfif 
in Bandwritfor,** " The Kcvrthem Watering Pinoei of FnmGQ"), In clotk gilC, 
Piioa Hk Od4 hf poAtf 3a. Sd. 

DICTIONABX OF WATEBmO PIiACHS^ Beaside and miwid* 

at Home and Abroad: 
ContMiiij RontOA, CUmati?^ anA Season. Waters reccnnxQendcd for, Seenery, Objeotii 
of Interest^ AuiuF^enic^utF^, Chinch oR^I>ontorflf Hrdropathic ERtabjjiibmenta,,flabftl^ 
Home Agentn, NewripapcTBp £c., with BIap of Bhitiku Watemiko Places, Seatlda 
fiid Inland, and the Konte? theretoK ' In cloth, price 48,, hj posti with 
csolgnxed Map, Sd. Mxtm. Mnl bJ,^ he bi^d in P»rtM, &h follows, price ^» eaobt 

Part I., BUmsn WATETtmo PLACES, both Inlimd and B«tside, in 
England, Ireliind, Kcotlanfl^ Wiika, and tha I^londfl. 

Part It.* POHEIGN WATERING PLACES. Beaiide »nd Island, indndlny 
the Spa^^ tho Swisa LnkcA, und the Continental Centres^ 

BBASIDE WATEBIHQ PBAC^B: 

Beioer a Gmde to PeriiOne in Seiarcho! a Suitablo Place in which to Spend their 
Bolloii.3^a, on the EuFliab asd Welfih Goaata. New and Betiaed Edition, with 
D^cnptlona of over 110 FlaffeSt la papeT* price bj pott^ Sa, Sd. ; with colonred 
BAap^ 6d* ojtra, 

MAP OF THIS SEASIDE AND INI^AHD WATEBTDTO 

Flaeea of tlid British Isl^a : 
Showing thq railway und i^ct^anibotit conuntmicatioaR'* ih^ central polnti, and 
Tarloim places of interest to fcoiiriiit*, in addition to all the Waterii^ff Placee men- 
tioned in the Britiflh feeetiqn of the " Dictlonwrr of Watflrins Pifuwe" and in 
Seaside Waterlrg PJacce/' Size of p^ate liln. bj lliin. Coknred» price Qd.,1ftj 
poat, J plain,, price Sd^, by po&t. 4d, 

NOBTHERIT WATB1RINO PLACES OF FBANCU : 

A 6niae for EE(jli^ih People to the Molidaj Esnort^ on the <)ooAt* of the Trench 
Iffptherlands Pt'Card;, iJomiondr, and Btittuny. ^^J Rofi4 Bafchaw (Aii!;hor of 
" Wintet Hayena in the £>nni]y Sunth/* 4^c,), In paper, prioe 2a-, by post, Sd* 



HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 



GOOKUBT FOB AMATEUBB, or French Die£ieB for ^eUsli 

Momea of all Claaaefl. 
DiQlndea Bimpla Cooliery, ^iddle-claaEi Cookery. Superior Cookety* Cookery for 
I BT^akfaat and Luncheon Cookery^ Bf BiADAittc Yalvbijc, tnpaper^ 
^ uid* 



Practical Handbooks, — LadU^ Work-— Mechanics, 7 

INDIAN OUTFITS AND EBTABIiISHMENTS: 

A PracUoal Qaide for Fdrsoos about to reside in India; detailing the articles 
which Bhoold be taken out, and the requirements of borne life aod management 
there. By an Ahglo-Ihdias. In cloth, price 28. 6d., by post, tt. 8d. 

BIOS. NXTBSING AT HOME: 

Being Plain Directions end Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persona, and 
the Home Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of sudden emergencies. 
By S. F. A. Caulyxilb. In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. In doth, price Is. 6d., 
by post. Is. 8d. 

TOIIiET MEDIOINB: 

A bcientiflc Manual on the Correction of Bodily Defects, and the Improvement 
and Preservation of Personal Appearance ; together with Formulie for all the 
Special Preparations Becommended. Second editioo, revised. By Kdwik 
WooTOK. in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 

HINTS TO UNTBAINBD* TEACHBBS: 

Being Directions and Suggestions for the Assistance of Parents and others engaged 
in Home Education. By Jams Ascham. ■ In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 

ABTI8TIG FIiOWEB.,DECOBA*tbN8: ' , - 
For 9all Booms, Halls,' PaSsagesLpinner ana Supper^bUaS : ^h Directions for 
making Bouauettf, Buttoxiholes, Hair Sprays, &c Illustrated. By B. 0. Bawabd. 
In paper, price 2s., by ik>st; 2s; id-. * 



LADIES' WORK. 



!0Hli DIOTIONAB7 OF r NBEDIiE WORK ; 

An KneyQlDpfedia d1 ArtinJo, Plsin, and Faaoy l!Teedlewo]-k: giving the History 
of tOie various Woila; details d the Stitches «iuplr<y(]rt ; the Method of Working; 
thd MatedaJi used \ the meaning of Tedmioal Term- ; and other information 
beadns ou the subjlect^ Plolii, jpracticaJ, complete, and magnificently Ulnstrated. 

8» F. A. CAULr£]Ln and B. C. Sawarq^ PrlnTed with type, and on paper 
mmde fipeclalij for thlEi work. Dedicated by ep^cial permif^lon to H.B.H. Princess 
liODlAe, Marchionefe of Lome. In demy ^K^pPh, ^ iHu^trations, extra cloth 
giU» plain edKO^^ cuahioD^ beyell^ boiurda, priw ^ifl., wit.h gilt edges, 22s. 6d. 

HONITON IiACE BOOK: 

Ck>ntaining Full and Practical Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With 
numerous illustrations. In cloUi gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, Ss. 9d. 

FBACTICAIi DBE8SMAKING: 

Beinir Plain Directions for Taking Patterns, Fitting on. Cutting out. Making up, 
and Trimmmg Ladies' and Children's Dresses. By fi. Mukbos. in paper, price Is., 
by post. Is. Id. 

ABTISTIC FANCY WOBK SEBTES; 

A series of Illustrated Manuals on Aitit>tic a&d Popular Fancy Work of various 
kinds. Each number is complete in iuelf, and it sued at the uniform f rice of 6d. 
Now ready— 

Macram^ Lace. I Tatting. | Appliqu^. 

Patchwork, I OrevelWorkt | 

In preparation— 

Crochet— . ... ....I Knitting. 

L Stitches. | limlroidery. 

II. Patterus. | Church Work, ftc, Ac. 

MATHBB WOBK BOOK: 

Containing Full Instructions for Making and Ornamenting Articles so as to success- 
fully imitate Carved Oak ; spedalhr written for the use of Amateurs. By Bo«a 
Baughaii. Illustrated. In cloth gUt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s 9d. 

CATAI.OOUE OF IiADHfiS' : AND CHI1.DBEN'S DBtiSS 
FattertiB (Illustrated): 
Comprising Ladies' Dreises,. Mantles, Vnderlinen, Qirls* and Boys Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Cape. Dressing Jackets, ftc. Ihis Ubt is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly five hundred of the newest and 
most seasonable designs. Post free on applioation. 



MECHANICS FOR AMATEURS. 



PATENTS. TBADE MABK8, AND DESIGNS: 

A Practical Guide to Inventors and Manufacturers for Securing Protection under 
each of these heads. By Abchibald Craiq. In cloth gilt, price Is. 6d., by post. 
Is. 8d. ; in PH>er, price Is., by post, is. Id. 

PBAGTICAli ABCHITEOTUBE: 

Aft applied to Farm Buildings of every description (Cow. Cattle and Calf House?. 
Stables, Piggeries, Sheep Shelter Sheds, Boot and other Stores. Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and (Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Flans. By Bobxbt Scott Bubn. In cloth gUt. price 6s., by poAt. 6s. 4d. 

FBAOTIGAIi BOAT BUTLDING FOB AMATETJB8: 

Containing full Instmctions for Designixig and Building Punts, bkiflS, Oaaoes, 
SaUbig Boats, Ac. Fully illustrated with working diasrams. Br AnuAxr 
Kkisoh. O.B. New Edition, revised end enlarged by Dizoh Kxvp (Author of 
"Yacht Designing." **A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing." ftoO. In cloth gUt. 
price Ss.8d.. by post.tB.8d. 



ABT OP PTEOTECHTirr: 

Bflis^ Cosujire^DJilva taad Prtu^tieal InjlfQCtionfir for thtu M&atif^ctaf a of 
warlcit fPB^niiliy d-pulifucd far the U'>'q df Am&tcuTti. Frofuj^al; Illoitmt«[t^ 
H, Bbowwb, M^., L.B.O,P.* Secuad EdlU^n. In ototli gitti price 

Ootit*lniair InfiTrQctlQUB tor MmnnfibCtttrd or the Gmnmoii and Bimi^Te VartetlM 
of FtrewoTkE. For tha Ueoof Ammtetini. lUii^tTmled. By W. H. BiiowTfE* Fh,D^, 
lt^<. fro. 4, Author of " Tbe Art of Pyrotefllixij" In paper^ jpiioe by ixinti li, IdU 

FBAQTICAI. FIBGWOBK MASX^Q FOB AMATEHBi : 

Btinj (?i>tapU>te M*i eipUoit Direolloiifi in th* Art of Pyrotwimjf, u&pplindtO 
hoih the Major vnd Mtnor Flr^workSf for tho a»e of AmatfiurH &nd Bfs^lJJE^rH. 
Bf W, Bftowii:, Ph.D., M^A,* L.B,C.P4, 1^. |lInBtt»tea. in oloth gUt^ pHm 
Sc. ad.i ti J pgKt, ^B. p4 

FBOfTma FOB AMATEUBSt 

A Practical Guide to the Art of Printiuft ocmtalnliif DettxlptloiM of Pifi««ftB and 
Uatprials, toretlier v.i%h I>e£aiLii of tttfi Frocefti» eiD|»loifld|i to whloJ) it add«d a 
Olouarr of Tbcholoal Tennis HtuatTatedt Bf Ft K» BjiTiroR, In i»pef| prija« iatt 

TtTBKina FOB AllATEOBS : 

Oont«mme fuU DeacrtpiLiDii of ttie Lathe, with all 1^ working pajrta and attacih* 
ment»j vid niiJiQta In^tnietJotis tor the «fIcotivfl on df them oo waod. mfital, «Dd 
i?ory« liliifitrated with L30 jQivt olu^a wood ecgr&vuii^^ Sdoond Editlou. In 
Oloith ffUt, price 2a. M., post^ "H. 

0ABPENTB7 AITD JOmUBY FOB AMATETTES : 

CkmtaijiM full Deurlptlouii of the TtJioui TooU i^uirtfd iu the abOT« Axt^ 
tofaUuir wl^ Fraottcal Insttuctlona for tbelj uae. By the Author of **'TarTLliir 
for Aiuteim,'* Woildiif in fiboflt Metal.*' to, In cloth glitt pri«9 |b. 6^.^ hr 
p»t. Sb. Sd. 

PIGTUHE FKAME MAXma FOB AMATEUB8: 

Boiiii^ Pmctluvl lELBtmctionB In the MakiDi? of v&rioaet kltidi of Framat fair 
PoiLiiliiME^ DrMwingSj. PhutOf raphe p And Eofftaf IhUbtr&ted. Bj ihfl Author 

of (JarpQutrj and Joinery for Amateura,'^ In €iotih aUe, pnn iB« bjf pott. 

Id. 

WOBKINO m SHEET METAX. : 

Being Fxoctioal InjBtmctiouB for Making' and Menddns' emaE Artiolai £a TlUj 
Gofip«r^ IroUf S^c, aud BrBaa. JlbiBtriiitfd^ Third Bdition. Bj Hia Aiathoi of 
Itimjjiff for Ajuatetua," £0, Ln pap^r^ pdoe 6d,. poat^ Sid,. 

WOOD CABTraO- FOB AMATEUBSi 

Guntaining Do^criptlotifi of all the retlniiiite Tools, and fall tnjitraoMonft for th'Blz 
QRe in prctiutmis dil£L*rent Tari^tiea of Carroiaa, lilnBtratfld. In papery price la. ^ 
bs poat, iR, Id, 

JPBACTICAXi MEOHAWXCa FOB AMATEDBS: 

A Berieii of TteatiMSi on Tnrniiiir* Oarp&ntry find Jolnor;* Workinjf in Bbeot ICstaL 
Wood CftrTtn^r, fira^s^ork M&king, and Printmf, Uiuelratcd. dosh silt, pduo 
lua. ehL, b7 pofit, lie. %d. 

OBQANS ANJJ OROAH BUILDOTG: 

Oi^inif the Hl^toi;^ had Cotmtmation of the Mud«m Org^an^ and Deeorbtlonui of thu 
moet rciinarkaL.lo InbtmmentB, With Important bpeciBcationfi of oelebrated 
Organa. XLLuHtratenS. by O. A, BuvrABnd. In cluth Kilt, price !iti^, by po«L„ id« 

TUNING AND HEPAIBma PIAISrOFORTESi 

U'rL(} Amatenr'a Gnlde to the PtacticAl MBniigenieiit of a Fiojio withont the inters 
vetitlon of a ProfeE^iooal, By Cuaulsb Ba^ui^oton. Xq, paper, prloe Qd., by 
PO61;, did. 

TOYMAKma FOB AMATETJBS: 

Contain lBg'II]iitruictton& for the Home Gomtrticttou of Simple Wooden Toye» and 
of others iibat an iiioted or driTcm by Woightfi, Clock woik» Ste-am, Electncitr, 
JtO. iLliifitratod. By James Ld kin, B. A. ^Autiiur of " Turning' for Amateore.''^) 
In olotli gilt, prio« 4ii.* h^/ post 4h. 4d, 

Part I —SIMPLE WOODEN TOYS. In paper, price Gd.. bj DO£t, Ifl. 6d, 
Part 11 — CLOCK WORK, STEAM, and ELBiTtrIOAL. TOYti. In paper, 
price iA.i hj poat« ti, tkd, 

MOBEli YACHTS AUD BOATS: 

Their Designing, Mokkim:, and BD^Iini', lUuatrateil with IIB Bedgna and Woikxnf 
LrugTama, By J* V. GsoflYE^'OA, In Uwtheretbd, price by jK)at« Stt. 4d, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



PB ACTIO AL TAXTDEEMY; 

A MaoEial oF InHtrucLtton to tlifi Amateur In CoUecting, Pronerving, and &QttIcg>-iii^ 
Jfaturikl KiBtotr fipeciiaeDU of all kinOa, Illofl trailed, By Mojitaqu Bnowira, 
^JM^gtk^l^OM %d,t by poat, iia, ^ 



Practical Handbooks, — Sports and Pastimes, 9 

COIiliBCTING BITTTEBFIilES AlTD MOTHS:. 

Being DireotionB for OaptnriBff. KiUing. and Preserylnff Lepidopten and their 
LarvflB. BlnBtrated. Beprinted, with additions, from ^'Practical Taxidermy.** 
By Montagu Bbowhx (Author of ** Practical Taxidermy **}. In paper, price la^ 
by poet, Ifi. Id. 

POFTJIiAB BBITISH JE^UNGI : 

Containing Deaoriptions and Histories of the Principal Fnngi, both Edible and 

PoiBonons, of our Oonntry. niustrated. By Jambs Bbittxk. F.L.S., &c. In 
cloth gilt, price 8s. 6dn by post. 8b. 9d. 

BBITISH MABIfiTB AIiG^: 

Being a Popalar Acconnt ol the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Collection 
and Preservation. Magnficently illnstrated with 205 engravings. By W. fl. 
Gbattak. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 6a. lOd, 

ZOOIiOGICAIi NOTES: 

On the Stmctare. Affinities, Habits, and Faculties of Animals Lwith Adventures 
among and Anecdotes of them. By Abthub Nicols, F.G.8.. F.B.G.S. (A^uthor 
of " The Puzzle of Life, and How it Has Been Put Together.** OhiQiters from the 
Physical History of the Earth '*). In veneer, 8vo, price Ts. 6d., by post, 7s. lOd. 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



COTJNTBY POCKET BOOK AND PTATCY, 1888: 

For Beference and Begiatration. Full of facts -and forma of the greatest value 
and interest to Country Gentlemen and Sportsmen. Contents: Diaries and 
Information on Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Athletics, Football, Bicycling. 
Coursing, Bacing, Dogs, Poultry Exhibitions, Bowing, Swimming. Meteorology, 
Cricket, Parliamentary Papers, &c., ftc., with Pockets, Pencil, sc., complete. 
Prices: In rossia leather, 5s. 6d.: roan,88. 6d.: postage, 2d. 

filCTCIiBS OF THE ITEAB: 

DeeoriptionB of the New Inventions and Improvements for the present Season^ 
Designed to assist intending purchasers in the choice of a machine. Illustrated. 
By Habbt Hbwitt GBunK. (Published Annually.) In paper, price la., by post. 
Is. Id. 

TBIGYCIiES OF THE 7EAB: 

Descriptions of the New Inventions and Improvements for the present Season. 
DesU^ned to assist intending purchasers in the choice of a machine. Illustrated, 
By Habbt Hxwitt Gaimir. (Published Annually.) In paper, price is., by post. 
Is. Id. 

PBACTIOAL TBAPPING: 

Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a chapter on General 
BirdTTrapping and Snaring. By W. Gabnxgib (** Moorman"). In paper, price 
Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PBACTICAIi FISHEBMAN: 

Dealing with the Natural History, the Legendary Lore, the Ospture of British 
Freshpwater Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully Illustrated. By 
Zi H. £xaHX. In doth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6do by poet, lis. 

NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING: 

Miscellaneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they Afford 
for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares. 



In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d., by post, 7b. lOd. 

PBACTICAIi BOAT BUILDING AND SAILING: 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, SUib. Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, ftc. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for 
Amateurs, and Instructions for their proper handling. Fully Illustrated with 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By Adrian Nxisok, C.B., Dixon EIbmp, 
A.LN.A.. and G. Chbistofhsb Davies. In One Volume, doth gilt., price 7s. ; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

BOAT SAILING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing Particulars of the moBt Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, 
and Instructions for their Proper Handling, ftc. Illustrated with numerous Dia- 
grams. By G. Chbistophxb Davibs (Author of **The Swan and her Crew," ftc.). 
In doth gUtk price 5b., by post, 5b. 8d. 

PBAOTICAL PHOTOGBAPHY: 

r the Science and Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various 
Plate Processes, Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. lUuntrated. By 
1. Whxblxb. .In doth gilt, price 4b., by post, te. id. [May also be had in parts 
asunder] : 

WET COLLODION PBOCESS: 

The Art of Photography by thia process, developed for Amateurs and Beginnars. 
Wmg Part I.of^ PraeHetU Photography, **) In paper, , price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

DBY PLATE PHOTOGBAPHY: 

The Art of Photography by this Process developed for Amateurs and Beginners. 
[mug Pamn. nf** ProicUoal Pkotographv,") Inpi«er. price Is., by post. Is. Sd. 

B 



FHOTOGBJlPHIO MISOEIiliANBAi 

{Stinff Flirt ///. *' Pr^tieat Photoffraphu") la patter, ^rim bj post, li, IdL 

THB PHOTOaBA-PHEB'S POCKET BOOKc 

OdntalaJnd' Beigtiter foi n&ttfXf WQ^ N«Biit:|Te«. Ganapll&d bf O, W^vblbb 
{Author af " Fnu-iicAl FhotOftft^Mj , Frioim ; Is doth, St. { In lohthor Sa . Odm i bf 
pqit, id. exttrft. 

OASDS jINU OAED TKIOK9: 

Huidn. tQr plafinff aearfr all knowa f amw of chAnad or iMll, from Wbi4it to 
Hftpaleon ana Ffttienea^ &nd dlr^CiotiR for iitiffortainff a anniber or aniiifiiiiff Trick*, 
XUiutrrmtBd, Bj J£. Hsathkiu £□ elotb ff Ut, price Se*. br POBt, £hk, 4d, 

SLUIGHT OF HAHDi 

Bfllnir Minn tfl Iiittiriustloiubf til* Aid Of vblah. with proper nrocttoOk tba IS^Atm^ 
moftt Intiicnte Trick* oT LeMidimiBm tiwa be HUCiOfliflf aUy peif QrEa«d- IlliU' 
inted. Br Bdwtm gjxma. In djoUi irilt, piia« bgr pa«t, bi.M. [Ha|^ ako fa& 
bod in two pM%% na f«:>llow u 

DBAWIira BOOM MAOIO: 

Belnir Ponjaricf Trickfl miltod to BaginBem, and tot dUplflf tn dnkwlng toohii* 
lUuiMed, {Marmlitff Part I. **Sl*fi{fki qf Band,"} m ptthpor, price ^.p br 
poatt Sd. 

GRAND OH STAOB MAGIO : 

Being In^trtiQtlont foe %hs PerforsnMice of more Intricatfi and ehowTr OonjuHnf 
Tr]{2ka> luid «iiit«4 to piibho diapUy. tllnticratsd, {P^ming Part 11^ ijf Sleight ^ 
Band,") In pftper, Sa.t by post, te. 

0?HBATBIOAIj8 



AND TABJCBAUX VrSTANTS FOB 



Orrluf fill! DlrwClaoii u %o Stag* AmftngementB, 



BAZAABS AND FASfCY 



J ** Making tip," Oonttimav, «iid 
By Cr^h. Harhlievok. In clotb fUtt, piiee 



PAIBS, A QUIDE TO: 



Thek OntftDi«At1&D &nd Bia^aprementt with Dat;al'fl of the Tarioua DciTloeii fen 
Excruttoff IC^iuy from tb« Viaitora. In piipsr, priuo iH.« bj po^t^ la, id. 



PBAGTICAI* QAME PBESUBVINO: 



[Id thsptQU. 



HOW TO MAKE SHAVING A PLEASURE I 

Int.— Bend 15 FtMnpn for Edward Bmith'a Wonfladta] 
I tHlLLlJIG HOLLOW-GBOtTKD RAZQB. la tS 
xnarrel of the day; it nev^ir wonta griucltn^ or aetttny, 
i:hm^ mvora have atc^od eviiry teat, iqaq; thou^imds 
harlsff bi»Bn *old aiacfl thoj ware fliEt InCrodu^jtid two 
yeurtfl^ro. N,B.— Any raxor not gtrbiir aati^ru^tlon wSU 
I be QxcbftT)£«d. 

Said. — Sonil Et. Od. Ffc&mpi for Edward BmStli'a 
GRADUATING BA20B STBOP, It U the best for 
gb&r^enlJi^ raaorg ever introduced. By mooofl of a ncrw 
(t trrado&t^ its eln^ticitr, nkakin^ it mora or Icia alastio 
D,t plBiMmre^ TtH 4ls«t1cfty will prove tav&luBble to the 
I unskilful operator, M it will prevent hia InoaotionEly bear- 
ing too tuixd npon tb« mot and Injnring itft edi^e, at tbe 
iftme time enabling him to bla raaor in peife<;t order. 
8rd,— Send 7 atampa for Bdwaid Smltb'i DIAMOND BAZOB PASTE, for mo with 
tbo " Graduating " Has or 8troi>, or any othisr. Sbonld nsver he witboat It, for by ite use 
a strop wlU lo^t ten times as lorif , and ahoipen a r&aor twenty tames m wf^ll. 

Laatly.— Send T Btamp* tor Edward Sndtk'a MACIIC SHAVnf O BTIUK, ICakea tba 
finest fkXS. lather, and is tliQ heat tbATliur eoap aver Ini^ntod. 
Tbo ahaT« fmir arttcl$a will be iei!it» post frce» for 4b. 9d. 

ilDWAEI) SMITH (late Perry k Co,, Ld.), 3, Cheapside, London, E.C. 




E. SMITH'S NEW POCKET POSTAL LEHER WEICHER. 

This nniqtie ftnd himdjr Balance 1? antinrpaABtid. It is ao eniail that it 
rail be farrk^d in tin." ixwjkeJ., trnYuIling' writingr cft&o, wtfrkb03t*or deak, 
and yet wei^ha up to itfojt, itbo full po&t^tl letter weitflitk It 1b pfirfoci:,ly 
accutatei, and s^. there aie tiq f^pringfl it cannot get ont of ordar* and it 
not ofiected by climate. Each one ifi warranted and packed In a neat 
box with a tabk of poatal rntoE on tb$ lid. Sent \^>A fj&n for Id., 
or two for fifl. _^ 

TEIfNIS I CBICKET ! CEOQUET I 

[dW& Ttittnl)} and: all outdoor ^rame^ supplied nt nett wboleiaJe 
Itrlca, Completa catalogue^ whieh will be fumuLl much lower tbiui tha 
Btorea, post free on applcation. 

mARI} BMira aate Peny k Co.,L(i), 3, Cheapaide, 




FIRST PRIZE AND HONOURABLE MENTION, ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 1881. 

KESSELL & SON'S 

Self-Acting Fountains 



Drawing Room or Conservatory: 





1 



mmm 4 aquarium. 



ITo* L 33ft. 4111, 

No.t' art, Idin. 



Al80 ron HAI*LSp WINDOWS, FEEN* 
lEtBS, STAIRCASES. RECESSES, 
BALtSHPtSIJfG ROOMS. BASSAJLHS, 
OONCBRTS. FLOWER SHOWS. COX. 
TEESAZIOWES.OARBEN PARTIES, 
EXHIBITION B. *c. 

Thoy (kro Portft1>le. Oaiinc^t get ont of 
Order. -Oauoot Overflow, AuttHUfvtle in 
Action. CdmbimM^ AniiaTlum J^d V^m 
or Flower Stand wiiii Foitntam. AbaeiicQ 
pf Sprii]4rAjViU7eR,Woiirhta. CbaiiLs, Clock- 
wort, or ot DOT objocitlQiiAblo pvrti+, VftrE©ty 
of Oraamontal Jt*ts maj be usjiifL Tho 
same W«t^r utilised fdr & Lenetk of Time, 
fiolJU^flntftjbojefl, teijiidfiny no BeHerToir or 
LaTiiiilf On of Wfttur. Gniat Slmplltnty of 
AQtriaiL Will Plor tot ham* wimotit at- 
t^iLQii* And Can bo Eeohiirf ed bj' a boy or 
eervmit in from thteo to fivo miuutfla. 
When Charged ih Always Read|r to Fifty* 
erm. if alkiwed to remain for monthfi on- 
toQolied. ArtiHtlcall7 Deoomtod^ c&a b« 
hiuTuomomily decom^Bd with snrroandinvg 
in Dm«inirfl»ciiiii,ConpervatDT^, ka^ Madti 
tbrowboot of BtoQt Hiatal. 

Testimonials. 

Boyal Aqtiarintn, We?tniinHt«r* 
Gentlen>en»— 1 bave gtaat pltfaatire In 
ttatifying to their ^ood action and p^nerol 
nF&ftiines!%, aa well aa cmiunent* for eitbE^r 
private honses orpublit: Hqoariat 

JoE^ T. Ojt,RniNONOK, NatnftkMil 
MesETS* Keasflil and Son^ 

Fr^enuiEonA' Tavern, W.C. 
GentktQF'ni,'-! am exoeedLnily pleued 
wttii the FtiuntjEiin AQHiuia and Fern Staiid Pnc^ JBIO lOs* ll iSl2 ISa* 

—it Worka admirablij^ 

TomrB tmly, 
Altked BiaiT, Proprietor. No, I. 

Bf ejiexii, KoaAsll and, Son. No. 




FOUNTAIN i FERN OR 
FLOWER STAND. 



Dlanu 



Heiffht. 

aft, 2tn. ma. 



^o^A Foitntoin is B^up'pUi^d with 3 Je^^, fa throw 1, 3 and 5 Spray » of Water* 
Other Ornamentfil Jett^ may he med. 
So, X Siie Foiuit&in will plaj 4 ta 6 lionTS. Vo. 2 Size will play 6 to 9 honrVi 

i 



Prices and Particulars of Table Fonntaioi may be had on application. 

PATEKTEEB AKD SOLE MANUFACTUEEnS— 

ii, Soattiwark St,, Borough, London, S.K{ 



Lc^ndon Bridged. 



'STEVENS' SILICON ' 

JEWELLERY REVIVER 



Lu|fl Slse, Foet Free^ Utamx*, 



Bm&U SJiet FcAt U Stoauu. 




THIS UNRIVALLED POLISH 

(^Direct Jrojn Nature's Laboraior^) 

Ia not & muTiQfaotnred artidet hnt m very wimarkablo uatnral produotian, 
tins beafi aubitance known for Cleaning and PoUiliing Gold, SilTer^ 
and JftweU witliotit ih^ least injury, aiid will prevent pmrls becoming 
dkaolonrsd. 

Sold in a handaomo little box, mtb Brttgh, Leather, Direotieaia for 
UBe, an Analysis, and numerona TeatimDmalB, prioe la. 

A large size, contaimnf? also a Ring; Cleaoiag Stiek, and one for 
<iJieiKning Btnds and Buttons, price 2 s. 

The BiXICON !a also sold in Powder, for Plate deaaiiiff, at 
vjxd Is. per box, and in QaniBters at 2a. €d. 



To be h»d throngfh aU Ohemlata, Faney Goods Dealera^ Jewellers, Bmali 

Shops, ftnd Ironmongers, thronghoni the kingdom. 
Wholesale of all London Fancy Wapehonaei and Wholesale BrnggiatSj 
and of the Proprietor, m btdkj rough, or in powder. 



GEO. STEVEN S, 

SOLE IMPORTED, 
7a arPT? . A TT-n Xj02Nrr}02sr 



SPRATTS PATENT 

Meat " Fibrine" Vegetable 
DOG- O^IKIES 

(WITH BEETROOT). 

THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 



USED IN THE ROYAL KENNELS. 

Boyal KennelB, ABOot, April 2^ 1S82» 
Dear Sirs,— Tout Meat Bisonita ooBtoiamg B©etiiCM>t are not to be 



Thfiae BaBQnits, made aocordi&g to our ImproTed Patent, oontain 
ebrooi as Tegatablo m&tter in addition to the other higbJj natrltiona 
agredienta n^sed in the mannfaoture of onr Patent M«Bit ^'FihriDS Dog^ 
akea^ whichj for the lait tfrentj jems, lutfo anoh » world* wide 
epnt&tlon. 

The HuTEiiiJT and AiiTi'ScoRBTjTic proportiea ot Beetroot are mi- 
riy ailed p and it IB the only Teget&ble that r^taine its Tirtnea nnimpaired 
under the great heat required in bieonit baking. 



BEWABE OP WORTHLESS IMITATIOMS!! 



Mode of Bneonnd and cheap ingredients, tbns ODabling the makers to sell 
thetn to the trade at a 1 09? price, so that tho dealers get & better profit 
than by selling onrs. Tbeae imitati^na ate supplied by some tradesmen 
eren when asked for onrs, and for the proteotion of boaeat traders we 
ahail feel obliged if onr onstomerB wUl kindly notify whenerer theae 
franda are perpetrated on tbeoi. 

Phase see that every Cake is stamped ''Spratts Patent " 
and a "X." 



PREPAREP PUPPY FOOD, 

Highly Eooommended by the Fidd, 

Beara Fnppiea from birth; oan alaa be giren to Fops whose mothen 
are bad milkers. Sa* per tin. 



Address-"' SPRATTS PATENT," BERWONDSEY, 



DR. NICHOLS' 

OF TIE ALTH 



q:d. peb lb. packet. 

Invaluable for INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION. 

POl 



m Tum joim of 



PORRIDGE, BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, &c. 



OF OHEuisTs Awn asoo&Bs. 



DR. NICHOLS' 

S ANITARY SOAP 

FOE THE TOILET/ 

BATH, 

NURSERY, 

SICK ROOM, 



OF CHEMIETS Alffll OBOGEBS. 



RRILLS SEA SALT 

SHOULD BE USED DAILY 
IN HOT, COLD, OR TEPID WATER. 



l^d. per Batli. 

PREPARED WITHOUT TROUBLE. 



INVALUABLE IN THE NURSERY. 



UmBTB UD OBOCSBB. 



G. REES' Pictures. 



A B«t of (*) FOX HTOTS. by Jolm I>e»n Fanl, for S5a. 




TffB GREEN HAK AND BTILI.. 



George Rees' •'"^^rB^s^" 



A Strug£la for tlie Start. 

" Thoy flndj bfcirk f onrftrd ' off they go 
To tbe mid cry of Tally Ho I " 

Tbe First Ten Minutes. 
Bmd up my wonnd^ gi^e mfi imothef 

" Ha of tlie true, ttie uenoiiie sort." 
" A chosen few flloue tbe f jwrt emjcsy, " 
BymptomH of & Scuri-y in a 

" The Green M&n wid fifiN.** 
And stnnd I bare nn idle look^-oUt 
ThQa mUcat, 1 thank tbtifi not," 
The DeattL. 
'* TiU tbfiy bfiTfi mn tiie foi and killed 
him/* 

^* FttTminff prof»^^i'is cntesat.*' 



Keatly coloured by hand by otir own ArtiJitB, Tvitli JopTceyf 
up. Comsct Portraits. giw34byM, Fnco tjat^b. oj 
Im 8«U of 10 for £::> lia.t or S for £A Si. 

Fmdb^l W. Macdonold, 

Ctuunant Goflter. 



Sbdtoviir 
IBBI^ Iroqnois 
Band Or 

IBTQi^ Klsber 
Gidopjii 
Bobert TlK! nr 



T. CAivnoQ* 
F, Arcker. 

FordtiAia. 
Const&blO. 
F. Arcber, 
MAidmeat^ 

[ T, r..,u:: n. 



Rosebfory F. Af clter. 
Peter C. Wood, 

Petracib Gottter* 
Wl^ool of Fortimo 

Ft Arcbeir, 





BNOWFLIGHT, Copper Plntq En^^ng^ nicely 
coltmretl by bnna. site 37 by ?0, Frioe 7/e. 
Als-o, Piunc size &nd pHce, and cclDar^d by band. 
FElKClBfi DAGMAlC HOKE Y WOOD, PLUNGEB 
COOMA&SlEt uid MI&TEKTOIf. 
Also, pAme sise, GolotiTfld ^y bao(1, each. 
MASTER iBcGEAfH, HDISBVMOON. DOHAtD, 
or Tbe Bot of 7 Pictnrw Sent CarriiigTj Free Tqt 2.jB* 



7 BVamATUTGB br tb^ be&t 
M&Bters, for 91*4 
BhuApeiu^, by &ir Londuer, Slise » by El> 
Tbe Blaadbotiud, by Sir limdjiecT^ Slxb 
» by ai, 

A pikir of tABdseer'e expre^js jve AdiniAl 
StJbiectfl^ 

The Rent DuTLby 8fr David Wilkie. Sijc 

by El. Trnwe Politicbinfl, by Sir 
DttTid WilkiersW 31 by 23. 

A paix of Hnmoi^QfiiB PickqT'eiii 
B.mL FeEoi^f bvf ftul Pottf 8ise SS by IS, 

A very nice Une En^raHng^, 
Th* Water Wj^ by Bonvier. Sise SO by £2. 

A Cbarming Ftsr^r© Stibject^ 
The I#etter of Xntrodac^ii« by WOkle, gfze 

The above forca a cniiital f«t of plctufos. 

Thm Sis. FASCEl^ of EMOSATIBTaS , after the Old Masters. 

Ail wniraiitfid fn firit^chif^^ ccrndititn, and pnbliBheti at nanch blgber price*. Tliia la one 
of the b&Bt Bnrgubu over offered, 
Tbe Traiiaflirurfltloii, by RaflacilD^ by UIL I Tlie Vir^Sn^ by MnrllTo. S^lio Ivp Ifl. 

Tl»« Raisinir of LamrDSt by Micli««l An^clo. TheHoly Fntnlly^bySir J,ReiTioMii, aUe^l^iffl■^7■ 
&b(eKebyse^ [The Lii*tSnppefr,by Lrfwnaj-dodtt ViucL^Ibi 17, 
Packed fiecnrely* and ^lant on receJ or S 
0. B. Ikai always fcrr sale Ka6 Birportatk>n. SPECIAL PABOKLS of Flctmea bon^ht at Grenl 

Reduction, wbicb be o^^rDS exf^plionaby cbeap. 

eKaRATTTFGS. in PARCELS, from i to 10, for eiB. CJTEOMOB, in SETS, from i to IS, for fu. 

OLEOGRAPHS, in SERIEB. of S to 8^ for Sis, 
ALL KKW. Executed In f he beet m^nn^r, snitable for l^rmwfnf Boom* PiniUE Roomt S^titig 
BexTm, Parlonr, Mtndy, Bfd boom, JUnTwery, Ac , Ac All penoD* r»mittine^ any unotiDta, 
*Vf M& eir£ll). wiE Tvcei?ei fnJI Talnp^and an fXttm ca^b rlferoainlwiU be aclded In order*, 
p lmac - ttaiCa wtial Idod of cnbject 1a jtrt^t^xn. di» whether HiAtorlcaltBobgiotUi or Laadacapes. 




Savou Bouse, GEORGE REES, 115. strand. 



#1^ island 1,1, Ba^!iell3tir«il^ikrim^^j»x&i;QH^J3Bi£^^ 



J^egistered iSlork ^Benches 

FOR MECHANICS AND AMATEURS. 




THE Admnieaged tb ' « Tv .rt Heta] ^uppartA and Itrmlr boltad, it flaiuurt mok 

and Ido» at thF> Joj ri i , . .i Iq qi^ -Idt iUdiCEillT where wood ittaadftrdB are QMd. 

Tbef af ial#o liUed with the "^un Ut I li4-uaitcu[Leoiu Grip Vice, vhioh k admitted by an to be 
tbc mart EM^itect, odd a tall pTeik4Ui« to work with. 

The top in bdrtdd tfu obeh CMcJcQBai, aa thown (}U ftoat of b^odh, with iron bolte, so m ta pi^mt 



warptBir^ 

Thu ScMW RiAin| Wqpa atoia i 

The PiUtfiot Bfsush fCn^fe wiU bo found useful for hDldine the wood dmring xh^ njni 

or ixhatis3$, and it can be remared iiutiuiUr to juyr reiiuiied dJUtaiuei or t&lctiiu oil tiebetiGhif 



I be miMji or InvetTfid an; TflqnirBd dista.noe'. 



Eegriit^red Mitre Machine* toe PlctnTe-fmnie Makers IB/- mjoh. 

Corner Cm tups, ikll bi^ua ..^ ..^ .... ... f^m S^- p{iiv« 

Patoat Yi^ee for Amatomra ... * ,^ IflZ-^each. 

Banoh Caivea ... ^, ^ ^.^ S/6> 

Brass Screw Stops for Bench &s „ ... ... 1/3 

''S]>ediaUte** C^nbrealcAble WockI for Fretwork ... .m 1/S psf foot* 



MANTTFACTOSr AlTD I>Ef6t ; 



1, FINSBURY STREET. CHISWELL ST., LONDON, E.G. 

Priiie Lhtf Foftt Free. Compleia Cidalogue^ Tu.^Q Btamps* 
THE 



Kennel 



Entry Free. 



Monthly \°- 



C hronicle 



A Mecord of Events hearing on Dogs, of impoi'tance to Breeder$r 
Exhibitors J mid Oivners in g&neraL 

ANNUAL SUBSCEIPTION, PBEE BY POST, li. Od. 



It coatain* Ke^stera cif Fedl^Tees, Blrtha of Fnps, Do^a at Stud, 
Ohang'e of OwjierBhlp, Btud Tialts, Zilst of OliaJiipioiLB, }^^U« Winners 
at Szkibitioxta, &o. ; and Hotea on aU ooourroi^oefl of pezitiibii6tLt lii.ter««i 
ia eaotiie dholes are brteflr zecord«d from month to mouth* 

THE P£n>lOBEE KBGISTEE, wbicih is a loading ani im^rtant f(mt^s9> liTea the nafhentie 
breedliiKof dfj^ of all mtjetiie«. und wo olferto Bbsirtbh Wiji^jkikkb a.t aliLi Doa Bnowa 
ViMUi T[ti.u^ GnaAf BBiT.uir FEEE OF CHABGE. 

THE YISARLY VOLUMUS, when Bound a^ad Index^id, FOBM TICS MOST OOMPI*Ea!B 
B1:NN£L stud BOOK, YoluiDe 111., ior IB&S, ito, cloth, priciQ 2a. €d.^ by pc»t2a. M., uofr ready. 

Entry Fortris mnt free un rec&ipt of stamped afl.£j ad4*^fi^«(i env^lopem 



LONDON, 



ROWLAND'S Toilet Articles, 

20, HATTON GARDEW, LOJn>GJ. 




ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

OrFEASIi BEHnmCS ii of TuMfmiTiSft vuw a. 7Rwrra«r toed 'tmnrf/ii^ 
the teeth, sfcrengtheBiii^ the ens, isd s^*:^;? » sushkis ^xk/^m^ \\ *^ 
it endioeteetutarfroBi the tteeh, fnv«csi aac mMr* iiwi? tstA i^^iMia^ ib#£ 
pi ee ui f e e the eneaei, to ^Akh it neyra > yi^jjct nrxi^gm. 'irjkxeuj^xi^MetrjK 
■oooeae for moie than half »emtarrik^yvi^xx?««m: !ar«vsr a v^ji r « msiC, 
while the fuX of iti heinr cnsin^r fn« St-a n.7 n&i atusjn xx^TVOjssnt 
00fnstitiiteetttheai2eifca2idpviM«6c<h7Ovte«*viM^ 7 s v^«u^ 

Odonto has a 3d. Gorevsais:: asm? ^/rrjm^% 



ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

I» TOrfTeraally In hii^iwnte for ita mn*«^S«iJ»i anii&it ^ntra^ nmt it<r ^ 
In promoting the growth, reatoris^, iatpr^Tair* <^ x^tr^/^ i<mMi£ Muf 
It pverenta hair from £iIttiigctfortar3a«r frtj, iRm(ra«<A« ««»x i«tuf, *:^u»m t. 
from aemf and daadriff, and mafcea is &c«at:fvl7 tfjf:. yiAr^^. i^Mmg 



childzen it la eapeeial^ reeommcnded, aa irxmaat ^aut 'iMbx % tjmiir^u. x«m»C 
hair, while ita introdnetiim into the szBacfy r/t lujftjxj a %■ mdS^umr, >rv/ ^. 
merita. Scdd in usual four a' 



ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

An Eaatem hotaaleal prep a r ati oa, Mrfeetij tns^ frw wsMnu Mfjbio 
admixture. It ia diatlngniahed for tta tRr^em^xj %^j»eadL, tuuc wx/x-^ 

effects on the akin ; wfaHe bj ita action «» tlui ^>r»« trjui si-.-jsytvi! w^j^f/'^^ **9m^m, * 
vromotea a healthy tone, allaja eroy tendeaej .v.^tca-^wiu^^tt , yj^ti ^- ^^^j^jm^. : ■/ 
oiaaipates all remieaa, tan, pimplM, apoca, frtm^. ^af^^jf^-rt^^^, tuuc ^y::*^ 
entaaeooa Tisitationa. The ndiaat hloomis ifl^«r*^ */v *^ ^ai^Mar . ^A^t ^J^jk^tm. «muC 
delioa(7 wbidi it indnoea of the haadji aad anu, /"jt 'oar/k^y.^j '4 tf^^jLis^ tfr^A^^ 
tion, ud remoring cataneona defeeta, roMhr r. o^^jui^mi^^a. ^»«r/ v>;^ 
Gentlemen after ahaTinc win flod it nadan tM ^/r, w»^y^'. , y M, m t^ . 
O f an Che mists, at 4s. Od. Aroid cheap wgaxkM ^^jo^^^mm 
in petfumeKy. 



* Fat rwrjf d</ict a/ jfatui'* 




GREY HAIR 




Ratliei^ ttLan attempt to Restore it, 

_ _ t. — BoGB^am the old fashiotied and objection >ibld H&ir Dyea dry up «nd Apoil the B^r. 
2nd.— BeoatiaQ the m&joritj of ^' U&ir Bestorera " brm^ wa naei^a into ridicule bj pro* 
dacing only a sickly y allow tdnt or dirty ^odnifih attmf instead oi a propar aoloni. 

Ihe following Testimoolali (of many tiimdFedB roci^Ted) decku-c ih& value of 

.ATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIE RESTORER 

As po^'Sively rest-orins urrcy Of wldte hair ta the REALLY NATURAL colour^ gtaBs, BaftULCsa, IhxuHiuicqc 
AUd b<!Atity uf youth: it p^Qctlf iLceomplishefi its work utul fal&Is its promise^ tkut in briUiaiit sms^ 
HMnCt Or and ox glaring giuuightp bho umt Cfttt AUke d.<3fy detection in ever baving been grey, or i^fiod a 
Ti«medy, iti^Lllfi a noimaiboT tmd atxonffbhfmcf of wwk bolr It liu no fiqooL 

Prifie 3s. Od*, sent in potiim for Stomps or Post OMcd On3or^ Ijj the ProprietoiH, 
&AT&EI^LB Jl 00-1 Walwortli, Loudon, may bo liad of Cbemietej 

But it iti utronjarly advised that AiiTtMng ols«, offered from lnter«fttfld motlyei, 1>p resohitelj vefnae^ h 
"aticviUc'B Hyperion KETEE DIBAPFOINTS. All ObsmiBtii ma reuUly prO<nii?o tlirmich wboleiiyie 
houB^ if t2iey have it not tbemielyoQ ptofjk. 



SOL Boynl Georgo-ntreet, Stockport, 

February SB, im 
DiiAfi SrRj^My hair T£^t white thron^rh tremble 
and E.lckiiie£i>T but c>n& bottle of your Hj^perion 
Hair Beator&r brotifi^bt it baote to a splendid brown^ 
m Dice ftp It wofl in my youn? daya. I Am now forty 
ywrg. old. and All my frlenda wonder to ge« me 
restored from white to brown. Ycni &ia. make 
irbAt u«fl you like of t^ilji, Yonr^ truly, 

IK, H!f h^BtrtJotit BtonrbridgA, May 16. 1S78. 
6iB|.— X finoT your Byp^on Hiur B^toror ii it 

- ' * ^ well 
hair 



flTF>t-cW-8 and reoDy gt^ulae aiticlfi, and 
worth the monej'. After tiiliiir It thrice, luy 
"liegan to turw the mtural colour wliereaa hefare it 



was atJit^* (rre'T j It alBo If eep« th«[ lioir tvom falling 
otr^ and I Rlmll alwaya rocojjjiaend it to nTory one I 
KnoWr Yon ore at liberty to piibliib this tf you 



x^hooBO. 



1 aiwayg rocomiaend it to nTory one I 
t liberty to piibliib this tf JO 
Yours truly, (Mraj M, Da via. 



TMrek. Yorke, Janvwtj 187fl* 
D«AB Str*— I ope yotu Hyperion H»$r Bei^torer, 
fuid find it oTcrytliinf which hii* boea u^d In ita 
favonr. I am, Gear Str, yonra truly, T. Cqatbo, 

Pordief^ter^ nearForeln&inH HantK, Oct JQ, 1B75» 
SrRt— Pleaieo ii^tid tnd ontither bottle of your 

E Hyperion HMr Eufitorer : it Is better tbon any other 
Wfltorer I have tried. Yoiitr faithfully. 
L (MxQ.) C. UHBiffni. 

{ 



Hi|:h-«treet, Oor&hma, WfltMg 
Deceniberf, 
Deas Biii,^! pncloEc stampa for anotlier _ _ 
of your Hyperion Hair Reat'orer i its cle^n iineditlet 
art] suffix^ient to reconunend it anywhero. 

Yourii r^peotfuHy* M^tsjlksk 

St, HdlcxB, Joneryt 

Au^uit 1, ISM, 
8i%— PleiwBfl sendiDo another bottle of youi- Hyins 
lion Hair H^tor^r ; I bear willSnir befittniony to It« 
h^ng very pleftH>iittt to u»&, both « ttj oleanl^i^ 
ftnd atifieiice of dlsagTee&bie innolL 

louTB tmljj DC tiusmmi^^ 

^•Btreut, Byden^is, 

July i\ 18TS. 
Bub SiRf— I am most Imppy to tell ytin tbai t 
have reason to cointnund your exoellent HjpQiriciin 
Hair B^Atctnoar, oa it has aAreody tumeil tha 
hair of a person fifty^se^on yoare old to its oiinuraii 
colour. Yours rqepaatfu^. 

T, WfUTKOHX. 

Dewfibury-rt>ad, Leedi, 

Miffs, im. 
Dejlh Rtb,— I wAXit half-Si^oien more bottles of 
yonr Hj]>eTion BBjr Ecpt^rer. some for friendt titA 
the remEunder for myaiqif £ it (a the h^t r^toz^ '•f 
grey hair to its natural colonr. 

Yonra tmlj, J^uoa 



Bo ireful to ask for liatreillo'fl Hynerion Hair Reatorer, as tti^ m&nm- 
la^JtuperiB alfto proprietor of IjatTeill8*8 Eicelsior Lotiork, which, ia a eepar*!* 
preparation, 01 luuvers^l rapute foi 20 yeara past, as « Froduoer of £Ckii 



>1 Lv. POU8*^e0 MAHOOAr4v ^ROu- 






JUDD, 



HAIB DESTROYER. 



MRS. JAMES'S DEPILATORY 

mSTAOTtT AND PiniMANE5m*Y 

REMOVES SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

FAOU, KBCK, QB AHMS. WITHOUT WJITK. ; HE SKM* 



pr use) free from ^ Pdtfi Free, for : 



MRS. A. JAMES, 
326a. CAlEDONIAlf EOAP. LONDON. N. 



